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Ralph Hitz, President 


What Are 


Hotels Made Of? 


Not of stone and steel and masonry alone. But 
of that intangible fabrication known as “repu- 
tation”? which the guests add afterward. 


The popular, conveniently located Hotel New 
Yorker has been generously endowed with a repu- 
tation for unparalleled service, comfortable ac- 
commodations and superb food. 


But we are not content to rest upon our reputa- 
tion! We're still building it by offering the mem- 
bers of our Foreign Service, more for your hotel 
dollar than ever before. 


We’re truly grateful for the travelers you have 
entrusted to us largely because of our good repu- 
tation and convenient location—this is the nearest 
large hotel to the principal piers and is connected 
by private tunnel to Pennsylvania Station, B & O 
bus connections. 2,500 rooms each with radio, 


both tub and shower, Servidor, circulating ice 
water. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 


Leo A. Molony, Manager 
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LINGUAPHONE 


Thousands of men and women have 
mastered a language by the world- 
famous LINGUAPHONE METHOD—at 
home, on trains, on shipboard—quickly, 
easily and with positive pleasure. 


LINGUAPHONE gives you not merely a 
smattering but a compact 3,000 word 
vocabulary of the living language, with 
correct sentence structure and perfect 
native accent. It gets you into the habit 
of thinking in the foreign language. 
- 150 of the world’s most famous linguists 
of the Sorbonne, Oxford, Columbia, 
Heidelberg, Salamanaca and other uni- 
versities have made Linguaphone the 
modern, natural, simplest method for 
acquiring a new language. 


Endorsed by leading travelers, educa- 
tors, writers, lecturers, men in the diplo- 
matic service, Army and Navy men, and 
a vast number of men and women in all 


walks of life. 


LINGUAPHONE COURSES : 


FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 
RUSSIAN ITALIAN POLISH 
SWEDISH IRISH DUTCH 
LATIN GREEK ENGLISH 
CHINESE JAPANESE PERSIAN 
PORTUGUESE ESPERANTO CZECH 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 
HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 


Will Ship To Any Part of the World 
Send for FREE Book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35 R.C.A. BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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In the States or overseas, when you think of cars 
you think of General Motors. Through its assembly 
plants, sales offices, distributors and dealers, General 
Motors facilitates delivery and service on its products 
to the end of pavement, and beyond. Wherever you 
are, and especially when planning your leave, learn 
what General Motors is doing to make motoring 
easier on disposition and pocketbook. 
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WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


10th, 11th, F and G Streets 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


"4 Store Worthy of the Nation’s Capital” 


Are You a 


Do you read the latest thought- 
provoking books — books that have 
more than passing interest—engross- 
ing and well-written books? If so, 
you are a Constant Reader—and the 
Bock Store is your source of the 
latest and finest —- witness Winston 
Churchill’s “Step by Step,” Vincent 
Sheean’s “Not Peace But a Sword,” 
Elgin Groseclose’s “Ararat.” 

Send your order for “Constant Reader” 

books to Woodward & Lothrop, Washing- 


ton, D. C., U.S.A.; attention Mrs. Marion 
Tolsen. 


THE BOOK STORE, FIRST FLOOR 
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JENKINS 
World’s Safest Driver 


Recently established 45 new 
speed records on the Salt Flats of 
Lake Bonneville, Utah. Jenkins 
now holds 218 American and 
World speed records — all 
established on Firestone Tires — 
and has driven more than one 
and one-half million miles on 
Firestone Tires without an 
accident. 


Copyright, 1939, 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


THE Firestone Champion Tire has the 
most amazing tread ever designed to protect 
against skidding, assure quick, safe stops and to 
provide longer non-skid mileage. The Firestone 
Champion Gear-Grip tread has dramatically 
demonstrated its ability to bite through slippery 
road film, mud, snow or rain to provide greater 


- traction than ever before known. 


The revolutionary new “Safety-Lock’’ cord 


, body, designed on entirely new principles, by 


Firestone engineers, provides such remarkable 
strength that it gives far greater protection 
against blowouts. The new Gear-Grip tread with 
more than 3,000 sharp-edged angles to grip the 
road and protect against skidding and side slips, 
delivers remarkably longer non-skid mileage. 

See your nearest Firestone Dealer today and 
equip your present car with a set of new Firestone 
Champion Tires — the only tires made that are 
safety-proved on the speedway for your protection 
02 the highway. 


THE ONLY TIRES “MADE THAT ARE. SAFETY PROVED ON 
THE SPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 


— The Tire with the New Safety-Lock Cord Body 
and New Gear-Grip Tread 
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Our Navy Now and in Prospect 


By LigUTENANT COMMANDER Bernarp L. Austin, U.S.N. 


HE maintenance of close contact between the 

diplomatic branch of our government and the 
armed forces is conducive to the proper fulfilment 
of their respective duties. In a world which un- 
happily persists in respecting might more than right, 
the nation’s military and naval forces are both sup- 
plementary and complementary to the diplomatic 
service. 

It is in keeping with the object and spirit of Navy 
Day that the FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL devotes its 
October number to a furtherance of that mutual 
understanding between our two services which pro- 
motes our common charge, the public interest. On 
this eighteenth Navy Day, observed on October 
twenty-seventh, birthday of the ardent Navy sup- 
porter Theodore Roosevelt, the Navy is at home to 
all citizens who would improve their acquaintance 
with the organization which defends our 
sea frontiers. 

The facts upon which are based 
our need for a navy are 


of the Foreign 
Service. 


The 


Long Range Naval Gun 


well known to those. 


chaotic condition of world affairs which makes it 
necessary to be prepared against various uncertain- 
ties is to them an open book. In this article it is 
intended to present facts which projected against 
a background of comprehensive general knowledge 
will give a clear understanding of our Navy’s condi- 
tion now and in prospect. 

Much has been said about our billion dollar naval 
building program, rotogravure sections have de- 
picted the launchings of new ships, and imposing 
figures have appeared in print about our naval re- 
armament. But figures are often misleading or con- 
fusing unless one has a basis for evaluation. In a 
democracy such as ours it is highly important that 
such a basis be made available, for otherwise the 
people who determine national policies and provide 
the means for national defense can hardly be ex- 
pected to take timely and adequate steps to avoid 
grave mistakes. 

It is one thing to know that we have 546 operating 
vessels in our Navy and another to know that only 
348 of this number are commissioned naval vessels. 
Some of these 348 can hurl a broadside of 19.900 
pounds of steel whereas others can only deliver a 
13 pound shell. Strictly speaking, only 236 of the 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


U. S. Navy Scout Observation Planes 


one hull, Naval expe:ts 
are in general agreement 
= that battleships are the 
=H backbone of naval power. 
aie Admiral Leahy, recently 
retired Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, has said that: “a 
fleet of which battleships 
are the main element of 
strength, is the only cer- 
tain means of repelling 
an attack by existing for- 
eign navies before they 
could reach our shores. in 
either ocean, and it is the 
only certain means of 
bringing a war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 
There are 15 battleships 
in our battle line. The 
normal useful life of this 
type is 26 years. On this 
basis one of our fifteen is 


already over age, two will 


348 are fighting types and of these 236 fighting 
craft but 131 are underage ships. In addition to the 
operating vessels we have 138 decommissioned fight- 
ing craft which, in an emergency, could be put into 
service. All of these are overage, 110 being de- 
stroyers and 28 submarines of World War vintage. 

Let us now consider each fighting type beginning 
with the battleship. It is a large armored ship 
mounting guns greater than eight inches in caliber. 
This type combines the greatest concentration of 
fighting strength and power of survival possible in 


become over age next 
year, and four more in 
1942. Thus we are confronted with the fact that 
one-half of our battle line is obsolete. Looking at 
the other half, our two newest battleships are sixteen 
years old, the next two eighteen and the rest still 
older. In brief, we have but one battleship which 
was designed after the World War. Ten of our bat- 
tleships have been modernized but it is patent that 
modernization of an old ship does not make it the 
equal of a new one. 
Great Britain has two new battleships complet- 
ing in 1940, two more in 1941, and she already 


The Saratoga and the Lexington 


from the deck of the Ranger 
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has two post-Jutland ships in her battle line. Ger- 
many. France, and Italy, likewise have new battle- 
ships but it is not believed that Japan will com- 
lete her first new vessels of this type before late 
1941. Relatively we have no cause for alarm over 
the condition of our battle line for in total power 
no nation is comparable to our strength except the 
British. 

The aircraft carrier is a comparatively new type, 
requiring high speed and having little defensive 
armament. We have five underage carriers with 
a plane capacity of approximately 450 planes. 
With the exception of the Lexington and Saratoga 
which were converted from battle cruiser hulls. 
our carriers are of modern design. A sixth car- 
rier is nearing completion and a seventh has been 
laid down. Britain is well ahead of us in the 
number of carriers, having nine built and seven 
building. Japan is about equal and France and 
Germany are well behind. Italy has none. 

In all, our naval plane strength is now about 1,500 
operating planes plus 600 spares and reserve planes. 
Our present program is designed to reach 3,000 by 
the end of 1944. Each battleship and cruiser car- 


ries scout observation planes launched from cata- 


pults. Our large patrol planes are operated from 
tenders and strategically located bases. We have 
such bases at Norfolk, Virginia; Panama Canal 
Zone; San Diego, California; Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii, and Sitka, Alaska. The last Congress au- 
thorized additional base facilities at Kodiak, 
Alaska; Sitka, Alaska; San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Pensacola, Florida; Jacksonville, Florida; Banana 
River, Florida; Tongue Point, Oregon; Norfolk, 
Virginia; Palmyra Island, and Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii. Work has actually been started on the last 
five of these bases and should be completed in 
three years. 

Cruisers are of two kinds classified by treaty 
as class (a) and class (b). The class (a) mount 
guns not exceeding eight inches in caliber and 
the class (b) not exceeding six inches. The eight- 
inch gun cruisers are commonly called “heavy” 
and the six-inch, “light” cruisers. We now have 
18 of the heavy type and are restricted by treaty 
from building more until 1942. All of these are 
underage as are the 19 light cruisers in service. 
This gives us a total of 37 underage cruisers built 
with six light cruisers building. 

(Continued on page 579) 
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Official U. S. 
The Hon. Charles Edison 
Acting Secretary of the Navy 
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LEGISLATION OF INTEREST TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
ENACTED AT THE FIRST SESSION OF THE 
SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


The following general legislation of particular 
interest to the Department of State was enacted dur- 
ing the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 
Nearly all of these laws were drafted and submitted 
to the Congress by the Department of State, al- 
though in several cases bills were drafted by other 
Government agencies or initiated in Congress and 
the Department of State gave its active support to 
procuring their enactment. In addition to the acts 
enumerated below, the regular annual Appropriation 
Act of the Department of State and several Defi- 
ciency Bills containing items of interest to it, were 
also passed. 


Public Laws 


Public No. 40, Act of April 24, 1939. Revision of 
Sections 3, 10, 26 and 33 of the Foreign Service Act 
of February 23, 1931, and including the revision of 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability system. 

Public No. 63, Act of May 3, 1939. A revision of 
the act authorizing the detail of civilian officers of 
this Government to the Governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics, the Philippine Islands and Liberia, 
the principal change being to authorize the reim- 
bursement of appropriations of the various depart- 
ments and agencies from which such details may be 
made. 

Public No. 120, Act of June 10, 1939. The bill 
authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to sell stores 
and extend post exchange privileges to civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the United States stationed 
beyond the continental limits. 

Public No. 134, Act of June 19, 1939. An act to 
authorize the American Commissioner, International 
Boundary Commission, United States and Mexico, 
to settle certain types of claims that do not exceed 
$1,000. 

Public No. 181, Act of July 15, 1939. Act author- 
izing the payment of $100 toward the expenses of 
the last illness and burial of certain alien employees 
in the Foreign Service. 

Public No. 197, Act of July 19, 1939. An act to 
establish more definitely and equitably the retire- 
ment privileges of Ambassadors, Ministers and offi- 


cers of the Department of State appointed as such 
after serving as Foreign Service officers. 

Public No. 200, Act of July 20, 1939. An act 
authorizing the construction of a highway between 
Chorerra and Rio Hato in the Republic of Panama, 
in cooperation with the Republic of Panama. 

Public No. 277, Act of August 5, 1939. An act 
authorizing Foreign Service officers to purchase or 
to be accorded service credit toward retirement for 
Government service other than foreign service or in 
the Department of State, prior to their appointments 
as Foreign Service officers. 

Public No. 300, Act of August 7, 1939. An act to 
revise certain sections of the Philippine Independ- 
ence Act, which includes in Section 8 authorization 
for the Secretary of State to assign Foreign Service 
officers to the Philippine Islands for the performance 
of any duties customarily performed by foreign 
Service officers, that may be required. 

Public No. 319, Act of August 7, 1939. An act to 
amend and clarify certain provisions of the Act ap- 
proved June 8, 1938, to require the registration of 
certain persons employed by agencies to disseminate 
propaganda in the United States. 

Public No. 355, Act of August 9, 1939. An act to 
authorize appropriations to utilize the services of 
the departments, agencies, and independent estab- 
lishments of the Government in carrying out the ~ 
reciprocal undertakings and cooperative purposes in 
the treaties, resolutions, declarations and recommen- 
dations adopted at the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace held at Buenos Aires 
in 1936 and the Eighth International Conference of 
American States held at Lima in 1938. 

Public No. 379, Act of August 10, 1939. Amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, which include in 
Section 209 provisions exempting employees of for- 
eign governments and_instrumentalities wholly 
owned by foreign governments from the payment of 
social security taxes. 


Public Resolutions 
Public Resolution No. 6, approved March 29, 
(Continued on page 566) 
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The Seal of the United States 


HE custom of solemnizing an important docu- 

ment by affixing a seal to it had its origin deep 
in antiquity and has continued to be observed to 
the present day among governmental authorities 
the world over. A document that has been “signed 
and sealed” is regarded as bearing legal evidence 
of its authenticity. Four principal methods of plac- 
ing a seal upon a document have been employed: 
(1) spreading a small quantity of wax on the docu- 
ment and impressing the design of the seal upon the 
wax by means of a die; (2) impressing the design 
upon a separate wax disk (sometimes one design 
upon the obverse and another upon the reverse), 
placing the disk in a protective box known as a 
skippet, and attaching the disk to the document by 
a ribbon; (3) impressing the design of the seal 
upon a paper wafer which has been glued to the 
document; and (4) impressing the design of the 
seal upon the document itself. 

The desirability of adopting an official seal for 
the newly established Republic was recognized by 
the Founding Fathers within a few hours after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Late 
in the afternoon of July 4, 1776. the Continental 
Congress appointed a committee “to bring in a de- 
vice for a seal for the United States of America.” 
report pre- 
sented by the commit- 
tee on August 20, 
1776, but this report 
was not acted upon. 
A report of a second 
committee, appointed 
March 25, 1780. was 
presented May 11. 

780, but it met a 
similar fate: it was 
recommitted on May 
17. 

A third committee 
appointed early in 
May, 1782. presented 
on May 9 of that 
year a design pre- 
pared by William 
Barton, a private citi- 
zen who had studied 
heraldry. The report 
was referred on June 
13 to the Secretary of 
Congress, Charles 
Thomson, who sug- 
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gested certain changes and returned the design 
to Barton. On June 19 Barton presented a design 
incorporating most of Thomson’s suggestions, and 
on June 20, 1782, the Continental Congress adopted 
Thomson’s report on the subject, which embodied 
with some modifications Barton’s “improvement of 
the Secretary’s device.” The “Device for a Great 
Seal for the United States in Congress Assembled” 
as adopted consists of a verbal description of an 
obverse and a reverse (including directions in re- 
gard to the colors of the various parts), with cer- 
tain “Remarks and Explanation,” but without any 
accompanying pictorial representation. 

On the obverse, according to the Remarks and Ex- 
planation, the stripes of the escutcheon on the breast 
of the eagle “represent the Several States all joined 
in one solid compact entire” and the upper portion 
of the escutcheon “unites the whole & represents 
Congress.” The motto “E Pluribus Unum” (one out 
of many) “alludes to this union. . . . The Olive 
branch and arrows denote the power of peace & 
war ... The Constellation denotes a new State tak- 
ing its place and rank among other sovereign pow- 
ers.” On the reverse, the pyramid “signifies Strength 
and Duration”; the eye over it and the motto “An- 
nuit Coeptis” (He [God] has favored our undertak- 
ings) “alude to the 
many signal interpo- 
sitions of providence 
in favour of the 
American cause.” 
The date 1776 and 
the words “Novus 
Ordo Seclorum” (a 
new order of the 
ages) “signify the be- 
ginning of the new 
American Afra, which 
commences from that 
date. 

A brass die to be 
used for making im- 
pressions of the ob- 
verse of the seal was 
cut within a_ few 
weeks after the adop- 
tion of the design. An 
example of a seal im- 
pressed by this die is 
found on a commis- 
sion of the Continen- 


The Seal of the United States tal Congress dated 
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September 16, 1782, 
which grants full pow- 
er and authority to 
General Washington 
to negotiate ex- 
change of prisoners 
of war with the Brit- 
ish Army. 

Provisions relating 
to the custody and use 
‘of the seal were in- 
cluded in the act of 
September 15, 1789, 
which changed the 
Department of For- 
eign Affairs (the first 
executive department 
created under the 
Constitution) to the 
Department of State 
and designated the 
principal officer there- 
of the Secretary of 
State. Sections 3 and 
4 of the act read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the seal 
heretofore used by the United States in Congress 
assembled, shall be, and hereby is declared to be. 
the seal of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Secretary shall keep the said seal, and shall make 
out and record, and shall affix the said seal to all 
civil commissions, to officers of the United States, 
to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the. Presi- 
dent alone. Provided, That the said seal shall not 
be affixed to any commission, before the same shall 
have been signed by the President of the United 
States, nor to any other instrument or act, without 
the special warrant of the President therefor.” 

These sections are incorporated in the current 
Code of the Laws of the United States of America, 
title 4, sections 4 and 5. 

The die that was cut in 1782 continued in use as 
late as 1841, when it was replaced by one that was 
intended to impress the seal upon a document by 


BIRTHS 
A son, Philip Durel, was born on August 22 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip P. Williams in Rio de Janeiro, 
where Mr. Williams is Vice Consul. 
A son, Huston Thompson, was born on Septem- 
ber 2 to Mr. and Mrs. John Farr Simmons in Ot- 
tawa, where Mr. Simmons is Chargé d’Affaires. 


. The reverse of the Seal 


the insertion of the 
document between the 
die’s two faces bear- 
ing respectively the 
raised and sunken cuts 
of the design. The new 
seal, however, depart- 
ed from the specifica- 
tions of the design 
adopted in 1782 and 
contained only six 
arrows in the eagle's 
sinister talon instead 
of the “bundle of 
thirteen arrows” pro- 
vided for in the re- 
port adopted June 20, 
1782. A die made 
about 1877, which su- 
perseded that of 1841, 
also contained only 
six arrows in the sin- 
ister talon. Agitation 
over the difference of 
the die from the seal 
as adopted resulted in 
the cutting of a new die in 1885. The die now 
in use was cut in 1903. Two dies were also made, 
one about 1825 and a second about 1856, for use 
in embossing pendant seals to be placed in skip- 
pets and attached to the ratifications of treaties. 

All of the dies mentioned are of the obverse 
of the seal only. The reverse has never been cut 
for the purpose of sealing documents. Engravings 
of the obverse and the reverse of the seal were, 
however, made on the two sides of a_ medal 
struck by the mint at Philadelphia in 1882 in com- 
memoration of the centennial of the adoption of 
the seal. 

The seal of the United States is kept in the Divi- 
sion of Personnel Supervision and Management of 
the Department of State. It is affixed to proclama- 
tions of the President, ratifications of treaties, the 
commissions of members of the Cabinet and of 
American ambassadors, ministers, and Foreign Ser- 
vice officers, and certain other documents efter they 


The U.S.S. Arizona is 608 feet and it has a dis- 
placement of 32,600 tons. It has a speed of 21 knots 
and its armament is: Turret 12 14-inch, 45 caliber 
guns; Secondary 12 5-inch, 51 caliber guns; Anti- 
aircraft 8 5-inch, 25 caliber guns. The photograph 
was furnished the JouRNAL by the Navy Department. 
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Study by Foreign Service Officers in American 
Universities 


By James W. GANTENBEIN, Second Secretary, Buenos Aires 


country’s authorities in in- 
ternational finance of whom 
I was taking leave at the 
end of a university detail, 
remarked “your Depart- 
ment should greatly in- 
crease the number of offi- 
cers assigned to study eco- 
nomics; to have only three 
or four men doing that kind of work each year is 
not adequate to meet the requirements of the day.” 
He added that his work had brought him into con- 
tact with a number of Foreign Service officers 
abroad and that he had formed a very high regard 
for their ability and loyalty, but that their useful- 
ness could be increased by a wider knowledge of 
present-day economics. 

To subscribe to this view would not imply that 
one need belong to that fashionable school of 
thought of the hour which holds that in order to be 
progressive one must jettison the “old fashioned” 
economics that he learned in the past and then 
study the new masters. Economic laws are the 
same today as they always were, and most of them 
are by no means new discoveries. What is new is 
their application to existing institutions, more par- 
ticularly to systems that have been evolved in de- 
fiance of economic laws. The professor was cor- 
rect. however, when he suggested that the utility 
of the Service could be increased by a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of some of these new forms and 
by the opportunities that are offered in universities 
to analyze them in a non-political atmosphere with 
leading American economists. 


What plans the Department may have with re- 
spect to study by Foreign Service officers in the 
future. | do not know. Perhaps it intends to pro- 
ceed on an experimental basis and on modest pro- 
portions until the value of such work can be more 
definitely established. Not unlikely an important 
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factor will be the recent reorganization of the 
foreign services of the Departments of Commerce 
and of Agriculture, which will presumably call for 
greater specialization in the combined Foreign Ser- 
vice. It would seem, however, that the American 
taxpayer in this day when international relations 
are so vitally important in the national welfare 
could count upon receiving considerable dividends 
on the investment that would result from having a 
substantially increased number of men in the Ser- 
vice study each year in American universities. 


The university-detail plan has apparently thus far 
been predicated on the hypothesis that there exists 
a need for more extensive functional specialization 
in the Service. It has been felt that the pattern of 
work in the field is becoming so increasingly com- 
plex, involving a number of technical subjects of 
great import to the interests of this country, that 
increased specialization is a requisite for efficiency. 
In this regard, one cannot but be impressed by the 
movement toward greater specialization that has 
been developing for some years in the medical 
and legal professions, as well as in business and in- 
dustry. In the Foreign Service, stress is being 
placed upon specialization in economics and in cer- 
tain branches of economics, but there would seem 
to be good reason to believe that functional spe- 
cialization in other fields, such as cultural relations 
and military and naval matters, would also, within 
certain limits, be in the interests of efficiency. 


If, however, one accepts the thesis that further 
functional specialization would be desirable in the 
Service, he cannot fail to recognize some rather 
definite limitations and even pitfalls of such a pro- 
gram. First of all, the very nature of specialization 
makes for a narrowing vision. If a man becomes 
an expert in a small field of work, he tends to in- 
terpret all life in terms of the small compartment 
in which he labors, and his general perspective is 
likely to become warped accordingly. An officer 
in the Service devoting a large part of his life to 
work of such a nature could easily become by de- 
grees disqualified to assume responsibilities for 
which a broader vision and characteristics other 
than specialized knowledge are necessary requisites. 


Secondly, and I think this is the more important 
(Continued on page 562) 
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Press Comment 


Extracts from a three-column article appearing in the “Washington Star” of August 

4, 1939, headed by photographs of Ambassadors Armour, Grew and Phillips under 

which appeared the following caption: “These three career men have risen to the top 
in the Foreign Service and are indicative of the new order.” 


Professionalized Diplomacy 


Career Men Come to Fore in U. S. Foreign Service 


By Josepu H. Barrp 


HE United States today, in the opinion of State 
Department officials, has entered an extremely 
dangerous and delicate period in world affairs. 
Everywhere treaties are being destroyed, armaments 
mount, national passions are inflamed and the issue 
of peace or war may hinge upon the wisdom and 
caution of those who represent this country abroad. 
Therefore, the State Department finds reason to 
congratulate itself that within the past decade and a 
half it has built up what, in fact, amounts to a new 
United States Foreign Service, trained to meet the 
problems of the modern world. 

We Americans stubbornly cherish our popular 
ideas long after time has squeezed all essence of 
truth from them. Thus, if the often-quoted “man in 
the street” from Yonkers or Reno were asked to 
sketch the outstanding characteristics of an Ameri- 
can diplomat, he probably would present a picture 
something like this: 

This composite diplomat would, above all, be a 
young man of wealthy family, probably a Social 
Registerite; he probably would be a graduate of 
one of the big Eastern universities—Yale, Harvard 
or Princeton; he would be a model of fashion, and 
he probably would know much more about bridge, 
vintage wines and debutantes than about say, short- 
term credits, ocean-borne commerce and the strate- 
gic importance of Singapore. 


Key DipLtomats DIssENT 
To all of which G. Howland Shaw, chief of the 


Foreign Service Personnel Division of the State De- 
partment, and other department officials charged 
with the responsibility of building up a modernized, 
“streamlined” American Foreign Service to meet 
the responsibilities of American diplomacy in a 
chaotic world, file emphatic dissent. Rather, Mr. 
Shaw would present this picture of the young 
American Foreign Service officer in the year 1939. 
It is more likely that his parents are people of 
moderate means, or even poor, than wealthy. The 
majority of Foreign Service officers have no other 
incomes than their salaries and post allowances. 
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He is as likely to be a graduate of a Mid-western 
university as of Harvard. 

And without a sound, comprehensive knowledge 
of modern economics, politics and business. he 
would never have passed the rigorous examination 
required for entrance into the service. In the last 
examination held for the service only 23 of 456 
candidates made marks sufficiently high to qualify 
them. 

Like most ideas that gain a hold on the popular 
mind, the notion that a typical diplomat is a wealthy, 
gilded youth with little knowledge of mundane 
affairs, once had a solid basis in fact. Before the 
World War—indeed, until passage of the Rogers 
Act in 1924—most diplomats were recruited from 
the ranks of monied young men. There were two 
reasons for that: Political support was necessary to 
obtain an appointment, and this gave the son of 
rich, influential men long odds over sons of ordi- 
nary parents; too, the salaries paid in the diplo- 
matic service of those days were so low that only 
men with independent incomes could afford the cost 
of living and entertaining abroad. 

Ambitious but poor young men, interested in 
representing America abroad, found their only op- 
portunity in the more prosaic consular service— 
then separate and distinct from the diplomatic serv- 
ice, where a knowledge of business was more impor- 
tant than social opinion and money and social de- 
mands were fewer. 

During the World War and chaotic readjustment 
years which followed it changed all this. Suddenly, 
the State Department became aware that some of 
its ornamental officers who served admirably in the 
polite diplomatic dalliance of peaceful times were 
woefully inadequate in solving the prosaic problems 
of a war-sick world. Fresh recruits from the busi- 
ness and professional realms often acquitted them- 
selves much better. 

For the first time, the department realized the 
necessity of building up a well-trained, professional 
foreign service to represent America throughout the 
world. The foundation for this was laid in the 
Rogers Act of 1924. 
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A MULTITUDE oF DUTIES 


The Foreign Service today consists of 839 officers 
stationed in every part of the world, from the 
tropics to the sub-Arctic regions. They man the 55 
embassies and legations and the 294 consular offices 
where the American flag flies in foreign lands. 
Their duties range over the wide scope between 
negotiating a treaty with a major power to helping 
some obscure American citizen to locate a missing 
relative in Yugoslavia. 

It is the belief of the State Department that the 
United State Foreign Service today is a representa- 
tive cross-section of the American people—and the 
“typical American,” rather than the youth nurtured 
in some select circle, is the most-sought recruit. 

Mr. Shaw recently completed a study of the 
origin and place of education of those who apply 
for entrance to the Foreign Service which throws a 
new light on the type of men who are now entering 
it. Consolidating the applicants for the three years 
1932. 1937 and 1938, he found that: 

Two hundred and forty came from 61 universities 
and colleges in the East North Central States, 152 
from 72 schools in the East South Central States, 
305 from 55 schools in the Middle Atlantic States, 
47 from 16 schools in the Mountain States, 240 
from 41 schools in the New England States, 134 
from 24 schools in the Pacific States, 254 from 48 
schools in the South Atlantic States, 127 from 35 
schools in the West North Central States and 67 
from 23 schools in the West South Central States. 

VARIETY OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thus every part of the country and every type 
of school from small, obscure colleges to the great 
universities were represented among the applicants. 
That these applicants bear a numerical relationship 


to population is shown by the fact that New York | 


State and California—leaders in population—have 
the largest number of natives in the American 
Foreign Service. 

To gain admission to the Foreign Service. a 
young man—the age limits are 21 to 35—must first 
pass a written examination, covering the general 
fields of education, but stressing economics, com- 
mercial and international law. If he passes this 
with a grade of 70 or better, he is then called by 
the Board of Foreign Service Examiners for an 
oral quiz—his final ordeal, in which many are 
called but few are chosen. 

The written examination is merely a test of knowl- 
edge. But those who pass the oral quiz must give 
evidence of reasoning ability, tact, clearness in pre- 
senting ideas and a strong, pleasant personality. 
Trick questions” often are asked to catch the 
slow-witted and unwary. 

In a recent examination of 481 candidates, 108 


passed the written examination, but of 106 who 
appeared for the oral quiz, only 32 were selected. 
These figures illustrate the rigidity of the exam- 
ination and the carefulness with which recruits 
are selected. 

Once admitted, the neophyte is commissioned as 
an officer in the United States Foreign Service— 
“unclassified.” Before him stretch years of arduous 
work segregated by law into nine “classes” before 
he reaches his potential earning capacity of $10,000 
per year. 


A VICTORY OF PEACE 


The gravity of the European crisis tends to ob- 
scure a very promising development on this side of 
the Atlantic. This is the announcement by the De- 
partment of State that negotiations for a reciprocal 
trade agreement with Argentina are about to be- 
gin.... 

The opening of negotiations for an Argentinian- 
American reciprocal trade pact represent a notable 
victory for Secretary Hull. Without the slightest 
sacrifice of American interests, he has opened the 
way for increased trade with the great nation which, 
next to Canada, is our most important market in 
this hemisphere. In so doing he has again proved 
that peace has its victories no less than war. And 
such victories benefit everybody.—Washington Post, 
August 25, 1939. : 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


There follows the calendar of the course of study 
of the Foreign Service Officers’ Training School for 
the month of September: 

September 5—Report for Departmental duty. 

September 6-—10 A. M., Assistant Secretary Mes- 
sersmith, Chairman, Foreign Service Personnel 
Board; Mr. Shaw, Chief of the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel. 2:30 P. M., Mr. Yardley, Direc- 
tor of Personnel of the Department of State: The 
Department of State, its History and Organization. 

September 7-9—Accounts (Mr. Mitchell). 

September 11-16—Accounts (Mr. Mitchell). 

September 18-20—Near Eastern Affairs (Mr. 
Murray). 

September 2]-23—* 

September 25-27—European Affairs (Mr. Mof- 
fat). 

September 28-29—Trade Agreements (Mr. Haw- 
kins). 

September 30—* 

Dates marked (*) are reserved for special lec- 
tures and assignments, research, development of 
notes and papers, round table review and discus- 
sion. They may be scheduled for special courses. 
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ITH shake-down cruises on the increase as 

more and more new vessels for the Navy are 
completed, the Foreign Service is becoming better 
acquainted with the ships which are the material 
evidence of our sea power. It may be interesting to 
know the policy which guides the naming of the 
various classes of vessels which make up our naval 
defense. 


Until recently there was no standard policy gov- 
erning Navy ship names except with regard to the 
larger vessels. Some months ago, however, the 
President approved a plan which, while following 
some past usages and confirming some new tenden- 
cies, gave definite form to our ship naming policy. 

Under the new plan battleships will continue to be 
named for the states of the Union and, including 
the huge 45,000-ton battleships recently authorized, 
we shall have twenty-five of the states represented 
by ships cf this class. Three unclassified vessels, 
formerly battleships, are also named after states. 
Cruisers are named after large cities and gunboats 
take their names from smaller cities. Since we have 
only five seagoing gunboats, the Erie, Charleston, 
Asheville, Tulsa, and Sacramento, we easily know 
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The launching of the 
U.S.S. Charleston at 
_ Charleston, South 
{ Carolina. 


that a ship with the name of a city is either a light 
or heavy cruiser. The only exceptions. a few mis- 
cellaneous vessels, are not often seen in foreign 
waters. 

In the past fifty-six years, since the advent of the 
“New Navy,” every state has been represented on 
the Navy list once or more times by a battleship 
named after it and practically every state has had 
at least one cruiser or gunboat named after one of 
its cities. At present, only the states of New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, and Vermont are unrepre- 
sented. Rhode Island’s sole representative is the 
harbor tug Pawtucket, now out of commission, and 
named before the adoption of the system now in 
effect. 

Massachusetts has the greatest representation 
among navy ship names having no less than eight 
vessels called after it or its cities. New York and 
California follow with four each, and eight states 
are represented by three ships each. Fifteen have 
two ships each, and nineteen, one ship each. 

Aircraft carriers proudly bear the names of his- 
toric ships and famous battles as, for example. the 
Ranger, Wasp, Saratoga, and Lexington. Destroy- 
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ers carry on the historic touch by being named after 
famous officers and men of the Navy, Secretaries of 
the Navy, Members of Congress, and certain others 
who have contributed toward the development of 
our naval power. The last group of destroyers to 
be named includes examples of most of these. We 
thus will have the Edison, named after the famous 
inventor, and father of the present Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, the Swanson, named for the late Sec- 
retary of the Navy who served for many years as a 
member of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
as well as several to be called for heroic officers of 
the sea service. 

Submarines, formerly identified merely by letter 
and number, are now named after fish, each class 
within the type being called by some name begin- 
ning with the same letter such as Perch, Pickerel, 
and Pompano; the Seadragon, Seawolf, and Sea- 
lion; and the Gar, Grampus, and Grayling. The 
British follow the same principle in naming destroy- 
ers so that classes are easily identified by the first 
letter of the name but we have not yet adopted this 
except for our undersea boats. The British navy, 
of course, is not limited in the choice of names for 
the various types as ours is. 

Minesweepers are named for birds (Raven, 
Robin), repair ships for mythological characters 
(Vulcan, Medusa), oil tankers for rivers (Cimar- 
ron, Neosho), cargo ships for stars (Sirius, Vega), 
destroyer tenders for natural areas of the United 
States (Dixie, Prairie), submarine tenders for pio- 
neers in submarine development (Holland, Fulton), 
large aircraft tenders for sounds ( Albemarle), and 
the small vessels of this type for bays, straits, and 
inlets (Barnegat, Biscayne). River gunboats are 
named after islands as those officers on the China 
Station know so well. Fleet tugs bear the names of 
Indian tribes (Navajo, Seminole), and harbor tugs 
those of Indian chiefs or words of the Indian dia- 
lects (Geronimo, Ala). 

American possessions, as is fitting, are well rep- 
resented in the names of navy ships. There are the 
cruisers Honolulu, Juneau, and San Juan, and the 
river gunboats Oahu, Guam, Luzon, Mindanao, 
and T'utuila—and there was the Panay. 

Old ship names are revived in many cases for new 
vessels. The aircraft carrier Enterprise, for in- 
stance, is the sixth vessel so called. The new Mas- 
sachusetts will also be the sixth vessel to bear this 
name. We have never gone in very heavily for ship 
names comparable to the British Navy’s Invincible, 
Implacable, and Indomitable, but a new mine layer 
will be called the Terror. 

The selection of names for Navy ships is not an 
easy matter. Pressure is frequently brought to bear 
to confer the name of some certain state or city or 


to render honor to some individual. Following the 
1936 election some would-be wits suggested that two 
new battleships be called the Maine and Vermont. 
Vermont, as we have noted, is still unrepresented 
and Maine has only the Portland. After a name is 
chosen, an appropriate sponsor must be found. In 
the case of battleships, the daughter of the governor 
of the state after which the ship is named may be 
chosen for this honor, and for a destroyer, a de- 
scendant of the man for whom the ship is called 
may be selected to break the traditional bottle on 
launching day. When possible, a vessel named for 
a city, following its commissioning, is sent to that 
city. There, or elsewhere, a silver service is pre- 
sented on behalf of the city. These services are 
highly prized by the ships and remain with them 
throughout their active lives. When a new vessel 
of the same name is built the service is often re- 
presented. 

It is hoped that this brief explanation of our ship 
naming policy will assist Foreign Service officers in 
identifying classes of vessels from their names the 
next time the fleet comes in. The average civilian 
thinks of every naval vessel as a battleship but there 
are, as we know. many different classes and to the 
initiated these may be readily identified from their 
names. Of course, a good knowledge of geography, 
astronomy, mythology, zoology, and history is nec- 
essary for a full understanding of the subject and 
cross-word puzzle enthusiasts should feel right at 
home. 


LETTER 


Security Storage Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
September 11, 1939. 
The Editor 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
c/o Department of State 


Dear Sir: 

We have been receiving a great many requests 
from Foreign Service Officers regarding War Risk 
Insurance. 

We are obliged to answer all of these enquiries 
saying that all of the Insurance Underwriters, both 
American and Foreign, have by agreement declined 
to write War Risk Insurance on goods on shore. 
The only War Risk Insurance that is obtainable is 
insurance on shipments while actually on the vessel 
transporting them from port to port. 

Perhaps you will call attention to this fact in 
your next issue. 

Very truly yours, 


C. A. AspINWALL, President. 
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Preservation of Historic Ships 


By BrocKHoLst LIVINGSTON 


N these days when the building of new ships of 
| war is so much in the minds of the people of the 
world it is gratifying to note the interest that is be- 
ing taken in the preservation of old ships which, 
built for either peaceful or warlike purposes, have 
played a part in the making of history. In our own 
country we have a number of old vessels which are 
of unique historic value. The Oregon, famous for 
its Round-the-Horn voyage during the Spanish- 
American War, is to be permanently perserved by 
the State after which it is named. The Constitution 
— “Old Ironsides’—was rebuilt some years ago 
with contributions from the school children and 
others of the country and is now in Boston where it 
will probably remain. Our sea-minded President 
himself has expressed his interest in the preservation 
of Farragut’s old flagship, the Hartford, now at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and W.P.A. funds have 
been allotted to undertake the most necessary re- 
pairs. At the Philadelphia Navy Yard lies the 


Olympia from whose deck Dewey uttered those 


famous words: “You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley,” which opened the Battle of Manila Bay. 
The Constellation, probably the most famous of the 
group, requires considerable rehabilitation and there 
are others, outstanding in exploration and such 
peaceful pursuits, which it would be wise to preserve 
for posterity. 

Other countries, too, have their famous old ships. 
England has the Victory, Nelson’s flagship at Trafal- 
gar, and from which flew that long-remembered and 
oft-repeated signal “England expects every man to 
do his duty.” But, it is in Norway, that nation to 
which the sea has meant so much, where we find the 
greatest progress toward the perpetual preservation 
of historic ships. On the beautiful Oslofjord, at 
Bygdoy, across from the capital city, the Fram, Nan- 
sen’s old ship, is permanently housed and, nearby. 
is Oslo Viking Ship Hall, probably the only building 
of its kind in the world. 

Of all the world’s seafarers the Vikings are out- 
standing for their voyages and they have contributed 
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much to present-day ships. Lovette in his book 
Naval Customs, Traditions and Usage tells us that 
“ahoy” was once the dreaded war cry of the Vikings. 
and that they are credited with the origination of the 
“crossing the line” ceremonies. The word “star- 
board” is generally conceded to be traceable to them 
and there are many other nautical expressions which 
were used in their original form by these ancient 
mariners. It was because of this that, upon the 
occasion of the visit of the U. S. S. Winslow to Oslo 
in 1937, Consul General William H. Beck arranged. 
among other entertainments, for a special visit by 
the ship’s officers to Viking Ship Hall. Professor 
A. W. Brggger, one of the originators of the scheme 
to house the Viking ships, was a guest at the lunch- 
eon which preceded the visit and accompanied the 
officers on their tour taking great pains to explain to 
them in detail the remarkable vessels which are thus 
preserved. 

Oslo Viking Ship Hall is a cruciform building 
but, as it is today, is incomplete for it is intended to 
add another wing to house the remarkable “Oseberg 
Find” now displayed in the Oslo Historical Museum. 
The remains of three distinct vessels—the Oseberg. 
Gokstad, and Tune—are preserved and each of the 
existing wings is designed for one of these. In the 


center is the tower room and from this stairways 
lead up to the balconies facing all the wings. From 
these balconies the interiors of the vessels can be 
seen. The wing for the Oseberg ship was completed 
in 1926 but the other two were not opened to the 
public until the summer of 1932. 

The Viking ships which are preserved had all been 
used as burial boats. Medium sized vessels of 6 to 8 
oars were generally used for this purpose and as 
those which are in the hall are vessels of 30 and 
32 oars, it has been concluded that they were the 
resting places of persons of considerable promi- 
nence. 

It is interesting that in connection with the gen- 
eral characteristics of the burial ships, Osebergfun- 
det, the most complete treatise on the Viking ship 
finds, remarks on the similarity of construction be- 
tween them and modern boats on the western and 
northern coasts of Norway. In general, the types 
as well as their various names have been preserved 
with so few changes that a local boat-builder will 
at once determine the exact type of a Viking boat 
unearthed by an archeological excavation. 

The Tune ship was excavated in 1867, the Gokstad 
in 1880, and the Oseberg in 1904. In each case the 

(Continued on page 576) 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 
NAVY DAY, 1939 


On the occasion of the annual observance of Navy 
Day, October 27th, the JoURNAL is proud to salute 
a sister-service—the defenders of those natural bar- 
riers between the wars of other lands and the peace 
of our own. 

The waters which wash our shores are of in- 
estimable defensive value but we must as well give 
thought to our material naval defense. The naval 
policy of the United States is defensive; the Navy 
of equal importance in peace as in war. While we 
remain at peace and others are at war our neutral- 
ity must be preserved. If we ourselves have war 
forced upon us damage from an enemy must be 
kept to a minimum. Our fleet must bring our ad- 
versaries to terms as quickly as possible and at a 
safe distance from our shores. 

To accomplish the missions which are indisput- 
ably the Navy’s, our sea power must be sufficiently 
strong in every essential element. In the event of 
war an adequate naval strength can make it impos- 
sible for an enemy to project an attack in force on 
the United States. Mobilization of the full power 
of the nation for protection on land may thus be 
unnecessary. The benefits of such a naval defense 
are undeniable. 

In the past six years we have made great strides 
in rounding out our naval defenses. Over one hun- 
dred new vessels have been commissioned and as 
many more are in varying stages of completion. A 
development program of navy yards and naval air 
bases has been initiated and work is in progress. 
Personnel has been increased and training im- 
proved. The rekindled flames of war abroad may. 
however, prompt a speeding up in our expansion 
and replacement efforts for a strong naval defense 
may assist us in preserving our neutrality. Peace 
is the desire of the President and of the nation and 
no effort can be too costly to assure its preservation. 

The Foreign Service and the Navy, akin in their 
broader missions, standing side by side in the ef- 
fort to regain peace in the world, are as closely 
allied as any two branches of the Government. 
Equally desirous, with the President, that “there 
will be no black-out of peace in the United States” 
both stand ready to serve the interests of the nation 
in any emergency that may come to us. 
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News from the Department 


By Recinacp P. MITcHELL, Department of State 


The Secretary 


The Secretary, accompanied by Mrs. Hull, arrived 
in Washington by train on the afternoon of August 
23 from a vacation at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. He proceeded immediately to his office in 
view of the critical European situation and entered 
upon unquestionably the most strenuous month’s 
work which he has experienced since assuming the 
Secretaryship. 

On the following day he and Undersecretary 
Welles were at the Union Station to meet President 
Roosevelt upon his arrival from Red Bank, New 
Jersey, where he had boarded a special train in cut- 
ting short a cruise off the North Atlantic coast 
aboard the cruiser Tuscaloosa. They conferred with 
the President for about 15 minutes in his private 
car and reportedly gave him the latest information 
received by the Department from the Foreign Serv- 
ice in Europe. On the same afternoon the Secretary 
presided at an Interdepartmental conference of top 
ranking officials of the State, War, and Navy De- 
partments, among other governmental agencies. On 
August 27 and 28 he participated in several func- 
tions honoring the Prince of Luxemburg and the 
latter’s son, Crown Prince John, who were guests 
at the White House during their two-day stay. On 
August 29 he received Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, 
who recently retired as Commander-in-Chief of the 
U.S. Asiatic Fleet. and later he received Counselor 
Suma, of the japanese Embassy, prior to the lat- 
ter’s departure for a new post in Manchuria. 

Developments immediately preceding and imme- 
diately following the commencement of hostilities 
between Germany and Poland on September 1 ne- 
cessitated exceptional activity at the Department, 


and the Secretary and virtually all others in the De- 
partment usually were on duty many hours beyond 
normal requirements. The Secretary and other high 
ranking officials of the Department, members of the 
Division of Current Information and various other 
persons were at their desks in the Department long 
before the 9 o'clock opening of the building on the 
morning of September 1, as were a horde of news- 
paper correespondents, movie and still cameramen, 
and radio system representatives. Long before 7 
o'clock the Secretary and Undersecretary Welles 
acquiesed in the persistent requests of cameramen 
to pose for pictures, and the Department presented 
a beehive of activity. On various other days after- 
ward many offices were open long before and long 
after regular hours and over week-ends, and the 
Secretary's office went on a 24-hour schedule. 
rious other persons were on call, and it became a 
common practice to leave at one’s home or apart- 
ment a telephone number or an address where one 
could be located immediately in case there was an 
emergency call from the Department. 


Due to the pressure of work the Secretary was 
unable to deliver personally his address of welcome 
at the opening of the Seventh General Assembly of 
the International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 
in Washington on September 6 and the address was 
read by Ambassador Hugh R. Wilson. On Septem- 
ber 7 he issued a statement expressing his apprecia- 
tion and the gratitude of the American Government 
to the Norwegian vessel Knute Nelson, the Swedish 
vessel Southern Cross, the British Navy, and to of- 
ficials and private persons in Eire and Scotland for 
aid given American survivors of the S.S. Athenia. 

On September 12 he presided at a meeting of the 
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governing board of the Pan American Union, and 
on the following day he issued a message on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Jewish New Year. 
On September 14 he made a comprehensive state- 
ment regarding the neutrality of the American 
Government. 


The Under Secretary 


Under Secretary Welles served as Acting Secre- 
tary during the absence of Secretary Hull, from Au- 
gust | until August 23. During this period the Act- 
ing Secretary was engaged in the arrangements 
made by the Department and by the Government as 
a whole in preparing for the shock of the European 


‘war which then impended. On August 22 he pre- 


sided at a meeting in his office of high ranking offi- 
cials of the State. Treasury, War, Navy and Justice 
Departments, among others—the first of various In- 
terdepartmental meetings which have been held sub- 
sequently. 

On September 8 President Roosevelt announced 
at his press conference that Mr. Welles had been 
appointed as the American delegate to the Inter- 
American Consultative Conference in Panama in 
late September. Accompanied by four advisers and 
a staff of 10 other persons from the Department, 
Mr. Welles sailed from New York City on Septem- 
ber 15 on the S.S. Santa Clara for Panama. 


% % 
Assistant Secretary Grady 


Assistant Secretary Grady spoke in New York 
City on September 13 and 14, addressing on the 
former date a banquet of the National Consumers 
Tax Commission at the Waldorf-Astoria, and on the 
latter date a dinner in honor of the Foreign Com- 
missioners General to the New York World’s Fair 
at Perylon Hall. On both occasions his remarks 
were broadcast. 

* 


Ambassador Hugh R. Wilson 


The President announced at his press conference 
on September 1 that the Ambassador to Germany, 
Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, had tendered his resignation 
on that date and that it had been accepted. The 
President announced that Mr. Wilson had been as- 
signed to special duty in the Department. The De- 
partment subsequently made public that Mr. Wilson 
had been designated as a Special Assistant in the 
Special Division, which has been created with for- 
mer Ambassador Breckinridge Long at the head un- 
der the general administrative supervision of Assis- 
tant Secretary Messersmith. On August 28 Mr. 
Wilson spoke at the annual banquet of the national 
encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars at 
Boston. 
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Ambassador Joseph C. Grew 


The Ambassador to Japan, Mr. Joseph C. Grew, 
visited on Long Island and attended the New York 
World’s Fair during the first week of September. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Grew and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Cecil Lyon and Mrs. Robert English, who 
preceded him to Washington, arriving September 8. 
The Ambassador called on President Roosevelt at 
the White House on September 11 and left Wash- 
ington four days later for a brief stay in Chicago 
where he was joined by Mrs. Grew. They pro- 
ceeded to California and sailed from San Francisco 
for Tokyo on the S.S. Tatsuta Maru. 


Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
The Ambassador to Belgium, Mr. Joseph E. Da- 


vies, visited Washington for several days in late 
August following his arrival from New York City. 
on August 22. He participated in various func- 
tions in Washington and New York City honoring 
the Prince of Luxemburg and the latter’s son, Crown 
Prince John. He lunched with President Roosevelt 
at the White House on August 25. He sailed for 
Belgium on September 5 on the S.S. Nieww Amster- 
dam. 
* * 


Minister Edwin C. Wilson 


The recently-appointed Minister to Uruguay, Mr. 
Edwin C. Wilson, served as one of four advisers to 
Under Secretary Welles when the latter acted as 
American Delegate to the Inter-American Consulta- 
tive Conference held at Panama in late September. 
Minister Wilson spent more than two weeks in the 
Department following his arrival from his last post 
at Paris, and planned to return to Washington from 
Panama before proceeding to Montevideo. He 
called on the President at the White House on Au- 
gust 30. 

* * 
Minister Douglas Jenkins 


The recently-appointed Minister to Bolivia, Mr. 
Douglas Jenkins, returned to Washington in early 
September after taking home leave principally at 
Charleston, South Carolina. He visited the Depart- 
ment on various occasions during the ensuing two 
weeks and was scheduled to have sailed from New 
York City with Mrs. Jenkins for their new post at 
La Paz on September 22. He called on President 
Roosevelt at the White House on September 8. 

* *% % 


Minister Ferdinand L. Mayer 


The Minister to Haiti, Mr. Ferdinand L. Mayer. 
came to the United States on leave, August 20. by 
air from his post and after several days in the De- 
partment joined Mrs. Mayer at their summer homie 
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in Bennington, Vermont. Due to the European sit- 
uation, he curtailed his vacation and proceeded by 
air to his post, arriving there on September 10. 
Mrs. Mayer intended to place their 14-year-old son 
in the Brooks School at North Andover, Massachu- 
setts, and to join Mr. Maver soon. 
% % 

Minister Daniel C. Roper 

The Minister to Canada, Mr. Daniel C. Roper. 
resigned effective August 20. The President made 
public this fact on August 18, while aboard the 
cruiser Tuscaloosa at the Bay of Islands, Newfound- 
land. Minister Roper proceeded to Washington and 
called on the President at the White House on Au- 
gust 29 and on the Secretary on August 30. 


Minister Wilbur J. Carr 


The former Minister to Czechoslovakia, Mr. Wil- 
bur J. Carr, accompanied by Mrs. Carr, arrived in 
New York City on August 30 on the S.S. Washing- 
ton from an extensive tour in Europe following the 
closing of the Legation at Praha. They planned to 
return to Washington early in October. 


Minister Herbert C. Pell 
The Minister to Portugal, Mr. Herbert C. Pell, 


visited the Department at various times in late Au- 
gust and sailed for his post from New York City 
on September 5 on the S.S. Nieww Amsterdam. He 
called on President Roosevelt at the White House 
on August 28. 


Foreign Service Officers 


Edward J. Sparks concluded an assignment in the 
Division of the American Republics in late Septem- 
ber. Following a brief stay in New York City he 
was scheduled to have sailed with Mrs. Sparks and 
their daughter on October 5 on the S.S. Ancon for 
their new post at Port-au-Prince, where Mr. Sparks 
will serve as Second Secretary and Consul. 


* % % 


H. Merle Cochran, until recently First Secretary 
at Paris, assumed his new duties on September 15 
in the Treasury Department, on loan from the State 
Department, in charge of the Treasury’s $2,000.- 
000,000 stabilization fund. The Treasury an- 
nounced that Mr. Cochran had been on duty for 
two weeks prior to September 15 in familiarizing 
himself with details of his new position. 


* * % 


Gerald Warner, Consul at Taihoku, concluded a 
five weeks’ assignment in the Division of Far East- 


ern Affairs on September 16 
and resumed leave with Mrs. 
Warner and their two chil- 
dren. They proceeded to Mr. 
Warner’s home at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. before return- 
ing to Taihoku. 


* 


Walter N. Walmsley, until 
recently Consul at Pernam- 
buco, entered upon a tempo- 
rary detail in the Division of 
the American Republics on 
August 8, which was made a 
permanent assignment on August 29. Upon desig- 
nation of Secretary Hull, Mr. Walmsley represented 
him in receiving Senhora Vargas, wife of the Presi- 
dent of Brazil, upon her arrival by airplane at 
Miami on August 25 from Rio de Janeiro and in 
accompanying her by plane to Kingston, Ontario, 
where she proceeded in order to join her daughter 
and son-in-law, who had been injured in an auto- 
mobile accident there. 


W. M. Walmsley, Jr. 


Robert W. Heingartner, until recently Consul at 
Frankfort on the Main, visited the Department on 
August 14 and remained in Washington a few days 
before leaving for his home in Canton, Ohio. Af- 
ter leave there he planned to proceed to his new 
post at Regina. 


* % 


John S. Calvert, until recently Consul at Regina, 
visited the Department for a few days in mid-Au- 
gust, having spent most of his leave at his home in 
Black Mountain, North Carolina. He left New York 
City in late August for his new post at Bilbao. 


* * % 


David H. Buffum, Consul at Leipzig, registered 
at the Department on August 21 and began a tem- 
porary detail in the Visa Division. He spent the 
greater part of his home 
leave in Maine. 


% 


Robert G. McGregor, Con- 
sul at Mexico City, arrived 
in New York City on August 
8 on simple leave on the S.S. 
Monterey from Vera Cruz, 
and proceeded to Franklin, 
New Hampshire, where on 
August 12 he was married to 
Miss Constance Marcy, of 
Boston. They took their wed- 

(Continued on page 568) 
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News From the Field 


Acty, Rosert A.—Union of South Africa 
Barnes, WiILtttaM—Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay 
Beck, Wittiam H.—Norway, Sweden 
BouLen, Cuarces E.—U.S.S.R. 

Bonsricut, James C. H.—Belgium, Holland 
Brappock, DaniEL M.—Venezuela, Colombia 
Butler, GeEorcE—Peru 

Byincton, Homer, Jr.—Yugoslavia 
Dickover, Erte R.—Netherlands Indies 
Evsrick, C. BurKE—Poland 

EncuisH, Ropert—Eastern Canada 

Ferris, Watton C.—Great Britain 

Futter, Georce G.—Central Canada 

Gave, GerHARD—Ecuador 

Grotu, Epwarp M.—I/ndia 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Hatt, Carros C.—Panama 

Hickok, THomas A.—Philippines 
JosseLyn, Paut R.—British Columbia 
KENNAN, Georce F.—Bohemia 
KUNIHOLM, BertEL E.—Baltic countries 
Latimer, Freperick P., Jr.—Turkey 
Lewis, W., Jr—Central America 
Lyon, Cecit B.—Chile 

McGrecor, Rosert G., Jr— Mexico 

Putt, Eowin A.—Northern France 
Reams, R. BorpeEN-—Denmark 

ScHULER, Frank A., Jrn—Tokyo area 
SERVICE, JoHN S.—Central China 

Situ, E. area, Kenya 
Wasson, THOMAS C.—West coast of Africa 
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American Embassy, Berlin—Germany 
American Consulate General, Algiers—Algeria 
American Consulate, Yokahama—-Yokahama area 


ALEXANDRIA 


With the increase in trans- 
portation facilities this 
“cross-roads” of Africa is be- 
coming more and more vis- 
ited by journeying Ameri- 
cans. In the past the arrival 
of an American vessel was 
eventful. In the present, with 
vessels and planes arriving 
daily and the regulations pre- 
scribing the mandatory use 
of American transportation 
facilities by Government em- 
ployees, visitors are com- 
monplace. However, the re- 
cent arrival of the U.S.S. 
Sacramento was the first 
visit of an American naval 
vessel at this port in eight 
years. 

Among the visitors have 
been Foreign Service Ofh- 
cers Ebling (Lourenco 
Marques), Dunham ( Aden). 
Riggs (Port Said), Chris- 
tiana (Surabaya), Maitison 
(Baghdad), Wilson (Cairo). 
Spalding (Cairo), Wads- 
worth (Jerusalem), Gwynne 
(Beirut). Scott (Jerusalem). 
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Minister Meredith Nicholson, Managua, 
with President Anastosio Somoza of 
Nicaragua. 


and Steger (Jerusalem). 
Sheldon T. Mills is expected 
shortly ‘from Bucharest en- 
route to the Department, and 
Clattenburg from Batavia. 

C. PauL FLETCHER. 


MANAGUA 


William E. Flournoy, Jr., 
Third Secretary and Vice 
Consul, arrived at Managua 
by air from Panama July 28. 
Reginald Saxon Castleman, 
Second Secretary and Con- 
sul, sailed from Corinto on 
August 11 for his new post 
at Sao Paulo, via Panama 
and New Orleans. 

La VERNE BALDWIN. 


HALIFAX 


On August 15th the city 
of Halifax was happy to 
learn that the President of 
the United States had de- 
cided to visit this harbor for 
a few hours. The U.SS. 
Tuscaloosa, with the Presi- 
dent on board, escorted by 
the U.S.S. Lang, entered the 
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harbor about noon and 
remained in port until 
7P.M. At the request 
of the Naval Aide to 
the President, Consul 
General Clinton E. 
MacEachran arranged 
the calls of the local 
officials. 

KNOWLTON V. Hicks. 


At the opening, the 
Acting Governor, the 
Honorable J. H. Jar- 
rett, and other high of- 
ficials were present. 
and a broadcast was 
made from the “photo- 
sphere” by the Nassau 
Broadcasting Station, 
ZNS. Acting Governor 
Jarrett dictated a letter 
to President Roosevelt 
on the spot, and it was 
mailed as a “First Day 
Cover” to our most fa- 
mous stamp collector. 
First Day Covers were 
also addressed to the 
King, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley and Lowell 
Thomas, a director of 
the Explorer’s Club, of 
which Mr. Williamson 


is a member. 


A First Day Cover. 


NASSAU 


Sea Floor, Bahamas, 
the World’s First Un- 


derseas Postoffice 


On August 16, 1939, 
the first postoffice at- 
the bottom of the sea 
was officially opened 
for business. The 
postoflice occupies the 
submarine “photo- 
sphere” designed by 
Mr. John Ernest Wil- 


liam oORs the well- Miss Alice Winslow dances on board ship en route autographed for the 
known pioneer of un- from Rio de Janeiro to the States. She is the daugh- Editor, was sent to the 
dersea photography, ter of Consul Rollin R. Winslow, recently assigned to JOURNAL, together with 
which rested on the sea Quebec. Miss Winslow is the recipient of the Journal a Foreign Service air 
; scholarship award for 1939-40, the announcement of ie 
floor just north of the . which was made in the September Journal. mail cover, posted at 
island of New Provi- j the Sea Floor office, 
dence. in the Bahamas. addressed to the Editor 


Clerks from the Nassau general postoffice canceled of the JourNaL. A separate First Day Cover was 
letters with the postmark “Sea Floor, Bahamas,” sent to the President by Consul John W. Dye. 

the postoffice being a lawfully established unit of WivuiaM K. AILsHIE. 
His Majesty’s Postal Service. (Continued on page 574) 


THF EDITOR, 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Posted in Williamson Photosphere 


a ; at Bottom of Sea, Near Nassau, 
In the Bahamas. 
Looking Inte a Nassud, Bahamas marine garden from the Wiltlamsos . B 


Photosphere where the first undersea Post Office 
history was estartished today. ben 
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A Political Bookshelf 


INsipE THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, by Bertram D. 
Hulen. Pp. xiii, 328. New York. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1939. $3.00. 

Although the author of this book is not an offi- 
cial of the Department of State, the title is an apt 
one. The author is the correspondent of the New 
York Times assigned to the Department. A smart 
correspondent—and Bert Hulen is alli of that—cov- 
ering the Department of State often knows more 
about what is going on inside the Department than 
many officials who are serving in it. Unless a State 
Department official is a member of or is in close 
contact with the Secretariat on the sacred second 
floor his knowledge of what is happening in the 
Department is necessarily somewhat limited to his 
own particular duties and functions. The news- 
paper correspondent can suffer from no such limi- 
tations. He must view the Department of State 
as a whole, must know the duties and functions of 
each division and office, and must have a practical 
knowledge of the history of the Department and of 
various other little matters as a part of his equip- 
ment for writing for his newspaper the story of 
what the Department is doing from day to day. 
Occasionally he will write more than this, and when 
he does the public is the gainer. Certainly this is 
true of Mr. Hulen’s /nside the Department of State. 

“The history of the Department of State is writ- 
ten almost as much in colorful personalities as in 
the documents stored in its archives. . . Through 
the years they have stamped their individualities 
on the organization and the traditions of the De- 
partment.” (Page 19.) Mr. Hulen’s book abounds 
in references to these personalities, some of whom 
“are numbered among the great figures in Ameri- 
can history; others known only to the Washington 
of their time and the narrow ranks of professional 
diplomacy” (page 19). The’ author does not make 
the mistake of giving tiresome biographical 
sketches; the references appear casually in his de- 
scription of some phase of the Department’s ac- 
tivities, but they are made in a manner that adds 
to the reader’s interest and at the same time em- 
phasizes the author’s point. It is interesting to note, 
for example, that Alvey A. Adee “served for nearly 
forty years as Second Assistant Secretary of State. 
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. on many occasions . . . as Acting Secretary of 
State and once as Secretary of State ad interim” 
(page 17). We are given, however, an insight into 
Adee’s many-sided character when we read that on 
the eve of the war with Spain a group of envoys 
representing a formidable group of powers (Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Russia) called at the White House to 
make an appeal for peace. President McKinley. 
who considered the situation “intolerable,” turned 
to Alvey A. Adee for advice on how to meet the 
appeal with a diplomatic refusal. Adee hastily 
wrote on the back of an envelope the following 
answer which McKinley gave as his own: 

“. . . The Government of the United States appreciates 
the humanitarian and disinterested character of the com- 
munication now made on behalf of the powers named, 
and for its part is confident that equal appreciation will 
be shown for its own earnest and unselfish endeavors to 
fulfill a duty to humanity by ending a situation the in- 
definite prolongation of which has become insufferable.” 
(Page 27.) 

In his chapter (III) “The Directing Force.” the 
author considers the oft discussed question whether 
the President or his Secretary of State is the one 
who directs our foreign policy. After reading the 
chapter it is clear that in the opinion of a hard- 
boiled newspaperman it depends upon who is Presi- 
dent and who is Secretary of State. “Secretary 
Hughes did not dominate the Harding Cabinet. but 
he directed the diplomacy of that short administra- 
tion with a strong hand.” (Page 49.) There have 
been few stronger or more aggressive Presidents 
in the White House than Theodore Roosevelt, but 
he could heed advice when it was given by one in 
whom he had confidence. He had many a delight- 
ful argument with Elihu Root, “their voices grow- 
ing louder as the argument proceeded and finally. 
above the vigorous voice of the President, Root 
would say firmly, ‘Now, Theodore—’ and prevail 
upon him with his moderating counsel” (page 40). 

It is sometimes said by learned gentlemen that 
the Department should have a general staff. Mr. 
Hulen declares (Chapter IV, “The General Staff”) 
that “the Secretary of State has at his right hand 
a body of professional advisers who may well be 
termed a general staff. They are to be found in 
the Under Secretary of State, who is virtually the 
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chief of staff of the Department of State, the Coun- 
selor and the assistant secretaries of state.” (Page 
58.) The author emphasizes the fact that while 
there is not in the Department of State, as there 
is in the British Foreign Office, a Permanent Un- 
der Secretary of State, the practice has developed 
of appointing to the office of Under Secretary of 
State experienced diplomats of proved ability. 
Among the appointments Mr. Hulen mentions are 
Henry P. Fletcher, Joseph C. Grew (“with associa- 
tions that trace back to Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
admiration he won for prowess as a tiger hunter.” 
page 67), J. Reuben Clark, Norman H. Davis, Wil- 
liam R. Castle, Jr. (“No one possessed more ur- 
banity, or a greater facility and ease in diplomatic 
negotiation and in daily informal conversations 
with ambassadors and ministers,” page 66), Wil- 
liam Phillips (appointed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to the “post he had filled before for two 
years under Charles Evans Hughes,” page 62), 
and Sumner Welles (“A man of icy exterior to 
those unacquainted with him, he is the typical ca- 
reer diplomat. Correct and formal, faultlessly 
groomed, ambitious, he possesses a mind as keen 
as a razor blade and is an indefatigable worker.” 
Page 66.) Mr. Hulen also points out that several 
of the Assistant Secretaries have been men of long 
years of service in the Department and in the field. 
Among these are able George S. Messersmith, Hugh 
R. Wilson, and Wilbur J. Carr. The author does 
not overlook the value of having on “The General 
Staff’ men who are not of the so-called career 
class. In this regard special reference is made to 
the “office of Counselor . . . filled by R. Walton 
Moore, lawyer and former member of the House 
of Representatives from Virginia. .. Moore, vig- 
orous and alert at the age of eighty is concerned 
with policy on legal questions and legislative mat- 
ters” (page 69). To those acquainted with the 
fact that even among the so-called “irreconcilables” 
in the Senate (whose attitude is not always one of 
complete agreement with the Department’s policies) 
Judge Moore is regarded with genuine affection and 
listened to with great attention, the value of hav- 
ing a Counselor of the Department who under- 
stands “legislative matters” is apparent. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Hulen stresses the part played by the 
Senate in our foreign affairs. He refers to it in 
the chapter (IV) under discussion (pages 74 and 
75) and also in his very able chapter (XIV) “Re- 
lations with Congress.” His comments on the sub- 
ject will probably not hurt the feelings of certain 
heavy-jawed gentlemen on the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

The reviewer hesitates to accuse Mr. Hulen of 
telling diplomatic secrets, the more so as he states 


in the preface to his book that “there is more truth 
than rhetoric in the assertion of Department ofh- 
cials ‘We have no secrets.” (Page ix.) It may 
be observed, however, not necessarily as a matter 
of rhetoric, that there is some singularly interest- 
ing information in the book regarding the diplo- 
matic background of the Dawes Plan (pages 124- 
129) and of the Kellogg-Briand Pact (pages 115 
and 138-139). Mr. Hulen describes the Dawes 
Plan as “a notable case of Anglo-American co- 
operation for peace” (page 129). He does not tell 
us that it has been given other descriptions in the 
Senate. Of the Kellogg-Briand Pact Mr. Hulen 
writes: 

“*What M. Briand proposed,’ Secretary Kellogg said, ‘was 
in effect an alliance between the United States and France, 
and I could not accept it. Ever since the Franco-Ameri- 
can Alliance (of 1778) was terminated (in 1796) this 
government has refused to enter any alliance. However, 
the central idea of peace was excellent, and, if made mul- 
tilateral, it would lose the character of an alliance. That 
was why I made my counter-proposal.’” (Pages 115-116.) 

Mr. Hulen is a great admirer of the Foreign Ser- 
vice (“The Eyes and Ears Abroad,” Chapter V). 
He disposes of the time-honored “cookie pusher. 
white spat” imputation and shows by numerous ex- 
amples that the life of the average Foreign Service 
officer is “not always one of ease, of attending offi- 
cial receptions and conducting diplomatic affairs 
in the quiet of embassy rooms and foreign offices. 
As Secretary Hull once said, “They have more ex- 
perience of malaria than of spats.” (Page 79.) 
The author’s description of how the Foreign Ser- 
vice is administered under the Rogers Act and the 
regulations passed thereunder is as comprehensive 
as it is happily concise. “Not only did the legisla- 
tion consolidate the diplomatic and_ consular 
branches,” he writes, “but it was followed in 1939 
by blanketing into the Foreign Service by Executive 
Order the foreign attachés of the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture. This represents an 
enormous gain from the standpoint of administra- 
tive convenience.” (Page 89.) With respect to 
the question of what to do with career diplomats 
whose “term as minister has lapsed,” Mr. Hulen 
observes that the “question has not yet been solved, 
but it is easier of solution than what to do with 
our former Presidents” (page 94). 


The author, quite properly, does not resist the 
temptation to tell of the relations between the De- 
partment and the gentlemen of the fourth estate 
(“The Press Conference System,” Chapter VIII). 
One gathers that Mr. Hulen enjoyed writing this 
chapter. It is possible that the chief of the Divi- 
sion of Current Information and his staff will also 
enjoy reading it even though the author reminds 

(Continued on page 571) 
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Brief Book Reviews 


Democracy Topay AND Tomorrow, by Eduard 
Benes. The Macmillan Company. 244 pages. $3.00. 

This interesting book by the former President 
of Czechoslovakia grew out of a series of lectures on 
democracy which he recently delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His book states the case for 
democracy as a philosophy and form of govern- 
ment with clarity and objectivity. The nature of 
its contents are disclosed by his chapter headings 
as follows: 

1. The Intellectual and Political Development of 
Modern Europe in its Relation to Modern 
Democracy. 

2. The World War and its Influence on the 
Democratization of Europe. 

3. The Downfall of the Postwar Democracies 
in Europe and its Main Causes. 

4. The League of Nations 


Headline riders will recognize the tempo; some of 
the others will bounce off Mr. Whitaker’s llama. 
E. O. B. 


No Compromise, by Melvin Rader. Published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. 1939. 351 pages. 
$3.50. 

This book is a studious, philosophical treatise 
of Fascism by the Professor of Philosophy of the 
University of Washington. He describes the creed 
and the functioning of Fascism, with particular 
emphasis on the Italian form, considerable discus- 
sion on the German method, and to a lesser de- 
gree the equivalent system in Japan. Professor 
Rader traces the influence of earlier men of thought 
such as Machiavelli, Nietzsche, Hegel, and Speng- 
ler on the development of Fascist ideas. The book 

is not for the layman, but it 


as an Expression of 
the Democratization of 


should be of interest to the 
student with a particular in- 


Europe and of the 
World. 

5. Modern Antidemocrat- 
ic Ideologies and Euro- 
pean Democracy. 

6. The Future of Democ- 
racy. 


R. L. B. 


AMERICAS TO THE SoutH, by 
John Whitaker. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 
1939. Price $2.50. 

Following the Lima Con- 
ference, John Whitaker set 
off at a gallop to cover the 
continent. He creates the im- 
pression of leaning-in at the 
corners, and of pausing long 
enough in six capitals to peer 
into economic closets and un- 
der political waste-baskets. 
where he reports he encoun- 
tered Totalitarian Agents. 
He tells about them in an en- 
gaging, if articulate, book 


FOREIGN SERVICE ASSO- 
CIATION LIBRARY 


The Editors of the FoREIGN SERv- 
ICE JOURNAL have decided to use 
books received from publishers for 
review in the “Political Bookshelf” or 
“Brief Book Reviews” as a nucleus 
for a Foreign Service Association Li- 
brary. Such books will be kept in 
bookcases in Room 121 where they 
can be borrowed by members of the 
Association for a period not exceed- 
ing two weeks. The Association will 
also welcome contributions from its 
members of any books which they 
have read and which they believe 
would be suitable for its library. 

All donations will be listed in the 
JouRNAL together with the names of 
the donors. 

Any comments or suggestions con- 
cerning the new Foreign Service As- 
sociation Library will be appreciated. 


terest in the political doc- 
trine of Fascism and a knowl- 
edge of the intricate ideas 
of the historic philosophical 
savants. 


ARMIES OF Spies, by Joseph 
Gollomb. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1939. 213 pages. 
Price $2.50. 

This book is as exciting as 
any detective story. It pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the 
efficiency and ruthlessness of 
far-flung and enormous or- 
ganizations for political es- 
pionage and sabotage. It is 
based on information alleged- 
ly obtained in great part by 
the author from_ official 
sources in the _ countries 
where the agents of these or- 
ganizations operate. Most 
unconvincing is that part of 
the book which reveals 


designed “for the average responsible United States 
citizen who tries to learn what he ought to know 
about South America.” The lesson Mr. Whitaker 
presents after sawing emphatically at the bit of this 
substantial assignment is that it behooves the people 
of the United States to view their doings with 
concern. 

The book is seldom marred by understatement. 
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the writer's apparent acceptance of the thesis 
that sabotage in the Soviet Union is largely the 
work of foreign agents. Although its scope is 
limited to the operations of only the governments, 
any Foreign Service Officer will find Armies 
of Spies absorbing, entertaining and thought pro- 
voking. 


G. F. R. 
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Three Security ‘Steel’ Vans in Los Angeles 
from Munich, Germany 


Security Steel Vans save packing costs, 
ocean freight charges, insurance premiums, 
hotel expenses, — and nervous wear and 
tear. 


See pamphlet “Packing for Overseas Shipment’ 
for simple method of fumigating goods to destroy 
moths, beetles, etc. 


If in Europe or Near East, enquire of Paris Office; 
elsewhere, Washington. 


Security Storage Gompang 


of Washington 


Affiliated with the American Security & Trust Co. 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 


A Safe Depository for 48 Years 


European Office: 
31 Place du Marché St. Honoré, Paris 


Telegrams “Medium” 


N.B. Insurance Rates, Premiums, on the Annual or 
Trip Policies issued by us are guaranteed. NO HIGHER 
than those of similar policies of foreign underwriters. You 
can write us for insurance. Your goods will be covered 
even though your letter arrives after goods are shipped. 


Since it costs no more .. . perhaps less, 
Give American Underwriters a Chance 


Forez gn Service 


Officers 
Throughout the World 


AMERICAN SECURITY is serv- 
ing the financial needs of foreign 
service officers stationed through- 
out the world through its gen- 
eral banking, trust and safe de- 
posit facilities. 


Wherever your post of duty 
may be, you will find it advan- 
tageous to establish and maintain 
a banking connection here in 
Washington, D.C. American Se- 
curity gives special attention to 
the requirements of such ac- 
counts and their need for spe- 
cialized service. 


We cordially invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN SEcuRITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 
FIFTEENTH ST. AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
( Opposite the United States Treasury ) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital - $3,400,000.00 
Surplus $3,400,000.00 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MERCHANT MARINE of vic AIR 


On duty or on leave, Pan American 
will take you there three times faster, 
and more comfortably. Service to 48 
countries and colonies of Central 
and South America, Alaska, the 
Pacific, and China... Connecting 
service to all parts of the world. 


PAN AMERICAN 


sYSTEM 


The Plaza is the 
warm friend of all 
world travelers. ... 
Perfection marks 
every detail of ap- 
pointment, service 
and cuisine. A so- 
cial center conven- 
ient to everything 
in town. Subway 
at hotel direct to 
World’s Fair. 


A 25% discount from room 
charges is allowed mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service. 


HENRY A. ROST 
Pres. & Managing Director 


\ Facing Central Park « FIFTH AVE. at 59TH STREET 
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Winp, SAND AND Stars, by Antoine de Saint Exu- 
pery. Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939. 306 pages. Price 
$2.75. 

An airplane pilot’s business is “with the wind, 
with the stars, with night, with sand, with the sea.” 
The author of “Night Flight,” describing his ef- 
forts to outwit nature, carries the reader to high 
adventure from the coast of Patagonia to the des- 
erts of Africa. Because it is man and not flying 
that interests him most, he concludes with a some- 
what irrelevant account of the Spanish front, where 
he sought an answer to the question: why are men 
sometimes willing to die? 

Poetic insight and a deep philosophy born of fly- 
ing make this a noteworthy contribution to the slow- 
ly growing literature of the air. 


B. 5. ¥. 


FinancinGc GoverRNMENT, by Harold M. Groves. 
Henry Holt and Company. 735 pages. $5.00. 

In this clear and comprehensive exposition of the 
subject of taxation, written primarily to meet the 
needs of students, Professor Groves, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has made a remarkably fine and 
topical contribution to other literature on this im- 
portant subject. 


The book outlines the various theories of taxa- 
tion at some length and reveals the relationship be- 
tween federal, state and municipal taxes and their 
effect upon the individual citizen. The effects of in- 
creased taxation and government expenditure upon 
the economic, social and political structure of the 
United States and of other countries are of out- 
standing importance at the present moment. Fa- 
miliarity with the subjects so succinctly exposed in 
this book should accordingly prove to be decidedly 
beneficial to Foreign Service Officers. 


R. L. B. 


Save ME THE Sun, by Hassoldt Davis. 
& Co. 321 pages. $2.50. 

This is an enthralling story of a young couple 
whose marriage was going on the rocks. They 
wished to save it if possible and found the solu- 
tion in cutting all ties with their old world and 
starting anew in a far off island of French Oceania. 
Mr. Davis has pictured with a passionately realistic 
pen their struggle and ultimate success. It is a 
dynamic novel which is finely but occasionally bru- 
tally written. The author has a clear understand- 
ing of human values and a true love of the beauty 
and serenity to be found in the South Seas. The 
story is an old one treated from a new and in- 
tensely vital angle. 


Henry Holt 


A. C. C. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Executive Committee of the Foreign Service 
Association takes pleasure in announcing that the 
two recipients of the Association Scholarships for 
the scholastic year 1939-40 are Madeleine Hale and 
Adele Davis. 
Miss Hale is the daughter of the late Consul Ber- 


Miss Madeleine Hale 


Miss Adele Davis 


nard F. Hale. 
She attends 
Radcliffe Col- 
lege at Cam- 
bridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and 
was the recip- 
ient of the 
Association 
Scholarship 
for the scho- 
lastic year 
1938 - 39° at 
that institu- 
tion where she 
has completed 
her sopho- 
more year, av- 
eraging all As 
and Bs for the 
term grades. 


Miss Adele 
Davis is the 
daughter of 
Mr. Leslie A. 
Davis, Consul 
General at 


Glasgow. She 


completed her. 


freshman year 
at Smith Col- 
lege with ex- 
cellent grades 
and enters up- 
on her sopho- 
more year at 
that college 
this fall. 


Dr. Walter G. Nelson, of the United States Public 
Health Service, Moscow, has been assigned for duty 
at Ellis Island, New York. He is known to many 


officers in the Foreign Service. 


Dr. Nelson has contributed to the JouRNAL from 
time to time and it is hoped that he will continue 


to do so. 


The Vow 
Underwood 
WMoatn 


View 


@ Underwood leads the field with an 
entirely new business typewriter that 
defies tradition in its design and chal- 
lenges all machines to match its per- 
formance. It’s the new Underwood 
Master that gives you Dual Touch 
Tuning . . . one that permits individual 
tuning of each key to the finger . . . the 
other, keyboard controlled, varies the 
tension of all keys at the will of the 
operator. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters .. . Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper ... Ribbons and other Supplies 


Homer Bldg., 13th & F Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since August 5, 1939: 


The assignment of Roy N. Melbourne of Ocean 
View, Virginia, American Vice Consul now assigned 
to the Department of State, as American Vice Con- 
sul at Tientsin, China, has been canceled. In lieu 
thereof, Mr. Melbourne has been assigned American 
Vice Consul at Kobe, Japan. 

Paul J. Reveley of East Haven, Connecticut. 
American Vice Consul at Palermo, Italy, has been 
assigned American Vice Consul at London, England. 


The assignment of Walter Smith of Oak Park, 
Illinois, now American Vice Consul at Can- 
ton, China, as American Vice Consul at 
Kobe, Japan, has been cancelled. He will 
remain at Canton, China. 


Mr. James J. Murphy, Jr.. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Chief of the Consular Commercial 
Section of the Department of State has been 
appointed Foreign Service Officer, Class 
Il, American Consul and Secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States, ef- 
fective August 7, 1939, and has been as- 
signed for duty in the Department of State 
where he will continue to serve in his pres- 
ent capacity. 


Non-Career 


Jones R. Trowbridge of Augusta, Geor- 
gia, American Vice Consul at Paris, France, | \W 


has been appointed American Vice Consul =pegy 
at Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since August 18, 1939: 


Robert W. Heingartner of Canton, Ohio, Ameri- 
can Consul at Frankfort-on-Main. Germany, has 
been assigned American Consul at Regina, Canada. 

John S. Calvert, of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
American Consul at Regina, Canada, has been as- 
signed American Consul at Bilbao, Spain. 

Perry N. Jester of Richmond, Virginia, American 
Consul at Southampton, England, has been assigned 
American Consul at Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa. 

Norris B. Chipman of Washington, District of 
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Columbia, Second Secretary of Embassy and Ameri- 
can Consul at Moscow, has been assigned American 
Consul at Cairo, Egypt. 

Walter J. Linthicum of Baltimore, Maryland, 
Third Secretary of Legation and American Vice 
Consul at Kaunas, Lithuania, has been assigned 
American Vice Consul at Pernambuco, Brazil. 


Herbert O. Williams of Sacramento, California, 
retired American Foreign Service Officer, died at 
Forest Glen, Maryland, on August 17, 1939. 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since August 26, 1939: 


The American Consulate at Breslau. Ger- 
many, was closed on September 3, 1939. 

The American Consulate at Strasbourg, 
France. was closed on September 3, 1939. 

Oliver Edmund Clubb of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, Second Secretary of the American 
Embassy at Peiping, China, has been as- 
signed American Consul at Shanghai. 
China. 

Walter N. Walmsley, Jr., of Annapolis. 
Maryland, American Consul at Pernam- 
buco, Brazil, has been assigned for duty in 
the Department of State. 

Jay Walker of Washington, District of 
Columbia, American Vice Consul at Cairo. 
Egypt, has been assigned American Vice 
Consul at Para, Brazil. 


Non-Career 


John F. Claffey of Connecticut, American 
Vice Consul at Bristol, England, has been appointed 
American Vice Consul at London, England. 

John H. E. McAndrews of Minnesota, American 
Clerk at London, England, has been appointed 
American Vice Consul at Nassau, Bahamas. 

Paul Dean Thompson of Los Angeles, California. 
American Vice Consul at Hull, England, has been 
appointed American Vice Consul at London, Eng- 
land. 

John Paul Squire of Boston, Massachusetts. 
American Vice Consul at Havre, France. has been 
appointed American Vice Consul at Port Said, 
Egypt. 
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Cordiale 


The Savoy-Plaza ha 
a diplomatic service 
of its own. Luxurious 
rooms... delectable 
food ... sparkling en- 
tertainment are its 
envoys of cheery 
comfort. Smart shops, 
theatres, subway to 
World's Fair nearby. 


A 25% discount from room 
charges is allowed members 
of the Foreign Service. 


Plan to make the Savoy- ~ 


Plaza your headquarters dur- 7:., 
y ing your visit to World’s Fair. _ rd ‘ 
w Henry A. Rost, 3 : 
Managing Director V3 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


Overlooking Central Park 
aa FIFTH AVE., 58th to 59th Sts., NEW YORK 


SAVOY=P 


Outstanding 
Foreign Banking Facilities 


| The foreign banking organization of The 
Chase National Bank includes branches 
and representatives on three continents 
supplemented by thousandsof correspon- 
dents. Branches are located in London, 
Havana, Panama, Cristobal, and San 
Juan. In addition, the bank maintains 
offices for its representatives in Rome, 
Berlin and Mexico City. Through an 
affiliate, The Chase Bank, branches are 
operated in Paris, Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Tientsin. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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STUDY BY F.S.0.s IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


(Continued from page 541) 
consideration, the greater the degree of specializa- 
tion in any profession or service, the greater the 
tendency to lower the standard of the non-special- 
ized work. The fact that more training is usually 
required for a career of specialization often means 
that specialists receive higher compensation for 
their services and for this reason such services are 
frequently considered as of greater inherent value. 
Also, many men prefer for other reasons to con- 
centrate in a small field, with perhaps greater op- 
portunities for creative effort. than to work less 
intensively in a broader one. As a result, a special- 
ized career has been often looked upon as _ the 
more desirable kind of occupation. In the medical 
profession, there has been a tendency for some 
years for the more ambitious students in medical 
schools to train to become specialists in bone struc- 
ture, brain surgery, or other short segment of prac- 
tice, leaving the field of general practioner and of 
the country doctor to oftentimes the less capable 
or to those who have lacked the means to under- 
take specialized training. 

The backbone of the Foreign Service will prob- 
ably always be the “general practitioner,” and while 
there is developing within the Service a basically 
sound movement toward greater functional special- 
ization, there might well develop side-by-side a 
carefully planned program to increase the character 
and efficiency of the non-specialized work _per- 
formed by the officer whose versatility is called 
upon to cope with a variety of questions, many of 
which are of greater importance than the problems 
handled by the technical men. 

I believe that the possibilities of applying ad- 
vantageously the university-study idea are even 
greater in the case of the work of this general char- 
acter than in the more technical field. It is not 
likely that Congress would be disposed under pres- 
ent conditions to appropriate funds for such study 
as it has for specialized study, but a plan might be 
feasible whereby officers in the field would be per- 
mitted to utilize up to six months of statutory ac- 
cumulated leave of absence provided that they 
would spend an academic semester, or approxi- 
mately four months, pursuing a full-time course of 
study in an American university. Such an arrange- 
ment might be combined with the existing pro- 
visions for payment by the Government under cer- 
tain conditions of travel expenses to and from 
the United States. Although the administrative 
difficulties in losing the active services of a consid- 
erable number of officers are obvious, the gap thus 
created might in part be closed by the induction of 
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new clerks to assume some of the clerical work 
now being performed by officers. 

It would not seem to require very much imagina- 
tion to perceive the possible benefits to both the Ser- 
vice and the individual officers were thirty or forty 
men a year to spend a semester in a leading Amer- 
ican university (which would mean that only half 
of that number need be absent from the field at 
any given time). The Foreign Service has a great 
many advantages which other professions do not 
have. On the other side of the ledger is a disad- 
vantage which exists in all governmental career 
services, namely, a force making for intellectual 
vapidity. In many walks of life, one’s intellectual 
powers are kept sharpened by the force of compe- 
tition. We miss that struggle-for-existence stimulus 
in the Foreign Service, and while the daily problems 
are often as difficult as, and sometimes far more 
important than, those in other professions, there 
nevertheless prevails a tendency to develop habits 
of doing all things, not simply the necessary things, 
according to formulas, precedents, and what seems 
most likely to be agreeable to others, at the expense 
of inductive reasoning and the application of initia- 
tive. Our frank friends tell us that we tend to be- IN THE 
come formalists. The success with which an officer NATIONAL CAPITAL 


is able to combat and overcome that tendency is 


largely what determines whether he truly grows in When you step into the lobby of this world- 
stature in the Service or becomes a smaller man. famous hostelry you instantly feel that it is 

Balanced study within reasonable limits and stim- & great hotel, great in the seuss that 22 is the 
ulating mature discussion are among the ways b 

ung cuss & yo ay ful setting for the great events occurring 
which the fight can be waged. I know a Foreign daily within its corridors. This endless pro- 
Service officer who has just completed a course of cession of important happenings and distin- 
study undertaken at his own initiative in a famous 
South American university while caryeg his service conforming with individual require- 
regular work. This, in my opinion, 1s a very com- ments in comfort, hospitality and service. 
mendable thing from various points of view. Many That is why they stop at The Mayflower, 
officers, however, would not find it practicable to 

; n as- 

attend university classes at their respective posts. sures the most for a pleasant stay, yet, its 

To have the opportunity after a period of years rates are no higher than at less finely ap- 
in the field to return to the United States and be- pointed hotels. 
come a full-time student again may not be relied SINGLE ROOMS FROM #4 
upon to rejuvenate, but at least it gives one some DOUBLE ROOMS FROM 46 
mental shocks, a chance to re-examine old principles ' 
in the light of present conditions, a knowledge that A ‘with hath, of couse 


he might not otherwise acquire of a few new ideas 
and institutions including economic developments, : 
a more accurate concept of the position and possi- J 
bilities of the Service in the broad field of human 

relationships, a fresh desire to explore, and last but Th AYFLO lI) FR 
by no means least a vast amount of rather whole- é 

some humility. For the officer who has spent but WASHINGTON, D. C. 
little time in the United States, the opportunity is the = 

greater in that it affords a chance to become re-ori- 
ented with respect to American ways of thinking, 
which living abroad sometimes serves to blur. 


WASHINGTON’S FINEST HOTEL 
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NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The present situation in Europe is bringing the 
spotlight of public interest into sharp focus on 
those officials here at home who will play leading 
roles in the relations which the United States will 
maintain with 
the warring 
powers across 
the seas. 

Among the 
most recent to 
assume a posi- 
tion of major 
importance in 
the field of 
American for- 
eign relations. 
is Represen- 
tative Sol 
Bloom, of New 
York, who was 
elected Chair- 
man of the 
Committee on 
Foreign Af- 
fairs of the 
House of Rep- 
resentatives, upon the death of Chairman McRey- 
nolds, during the last session of Congress. 

Chairman Bloom, whose seventy years is belied 
by his youthful appearance and vigor, is a familiar 
figure in diplomatic circles. He has ably and with 
distinction, represented the 19th New York Dis- 
trict in Congress for the past seventeen years, serv- 
ing most of those years as a leading member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. He has brought 
with him to the Chairmanship a deep understand- 
ing of the many problems that confront the State 
Department and his recent election to this post is 
looked upon by his many friends in the Depart- 
ment as a well-deserved promotion, one too, that 
places the steering of vitally important legislation 
through the House of Representatives in tried and 
capable hands. 

Representative Bloom was born in Pekin, IlIli- 
nois, March 9, 1870. During infancy, he moved 
with his family to San Francisco, California, where 
he was educated in the public schools. Successive- 
ly in the newspaper and music publishing busi- 
nesses, Mr. Bloom settled in New York City in 
1903, where he became engaged in the real estate 
and construction business. 

Representative Bloom is a tireless and inde- 
fatigable worker. He achieved fame as the Direc- 


The Honorable Sol Bloom 
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tor of the United States George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission. The celebration was such 
a pronounced success that it was but natural that 
he was selected to head the United States Consti- 
tution Sesquicentennial Commission, whose cele- 
bration activities have just recently ended. leav- 
ing Mr. Bloom with additional laurels to his 
credit. 

More lately, Representative Bloom has come 
into prominence as the author of the Neutrality 
Bill which embodied Secretary Hull’s neutrality 
program. Although the bill was amended on the 
floor of the House so as to eliminate several fea- 
tures, such as repeal of the arms embargo, it is 
generally conceded that Chairman Bloom’s active 
and energetic leadership in pushing the measure 
through the House of Representatives brought the 
main issues squarely before the public. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Sarah Gibbs Thompson Pell, mother of 
Robert Thompson Pell, of the Department of State. 
on August 4 at Boston, Mass. 

Alfred J. Pearson, former Minister to Poland 
and Finland, on August 10 at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Herbert O. Williams, of Sacramento, California. 
retired Foreign Service Officer, on August 17, at 
Forest Glen, Maryland. 

Mrs. Maria Callender Cole, wife of Felix Cole. 
who is Consul General at Algiers, on August 20. 
at Algiers. 

Julius G. Lay, American Minister, retired, on Au- 
gust 28th, in Massachusetts. 

George D. B. Bonbright, father of James C. H. 
Bonbright who is Second Secretary at Brussels. on 
September 6 at Nantucket, Mass. 


MARRIAGE 
Gantenbein-Shekerjian. Miss Mary F. Sheker- 
jian, of Torrington, Connecticut, and Mr. James W. 
Gantenbein, Second Secretary at Buenos Aires. 
were married in New York City on August 1. 


COMMENT ON “COLONIES OF EX- 
CONFEDERATES IN BRAZIL” 

The Washington Star of August 4 commented in 
a long item on Consul General Burdett’s article 
“Colonies of Ex-Confederates in Brazil,” which ap- 
peared in the May issue of the JoURNAL. 

The item is entitled “Civil War Exiles’ Fate is 
Recalled,” and the writer discusses the American 
emigration to Brazil in connection with the prepara- 
tions for the international conference to be held 
in Washington early in September on the question 
of political refugees. Passages from Mr. Burdett’s 
article are quoted at length. 
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RIDE ON THIS GREAT NEW GOODYEAR TYRE, 
AND GO ONE-THIRD FARTHER—IN GREATER 
SAFETY— EVEN THAN FORMER GOODYEARS 
CARRIED YOU...GET A FULL SET AND ADD 


THEIR MODERN, STREAMLINED BEAUTY TO 
YOUR MOTOR CAR! 


MORE PEOPLE, THE WORLD OVER, RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TYRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE 


33% longer non-skid mileage, longer 
tyre life than that provided even by 


former by THE GREAT 
entirely new principles of tyre con- 
struction. NEW TYRE 


SAFETY 
Provided by a new arrangement of 
the famous All-Weather Center-Trac- 
tion tread that makes the G-100 still 
more sure-footed and quiet-rolling, 
more resistant to skidding in all direc- 


tions. 

BEAUTY 
Sleek, “sculptured’’ lines to match 
the flowing grace of the newest motor 
car designs. 
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NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
CARIBBEAN 
PANAMA CANAL 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


GRACE LINE 


628 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center) or 
10 Hanover Square, New York 
914 - [5th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Agents and Offices in all principal cities 


LEGISLATION OF INTEREST TO 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


(Continued from page 537) 


1939. A law authorizing the Third International 
Congress of Microbiology to be held in the United 
States and an appropriation therefor. 

Public Resolution No. 8, approved April 10, 1939. 
A law authorizing a Commission to settle claims for 
damages resulting from the expropriations of agra- 
rian properties of American citizens in Mexico and 
appropriations therefor. 

Public Resolution No. 20, approved June 7, 1939. 
This law puts into effect as of July 1, 1939, the pro- 
visions of Reorganization Plan No. 11 submitted to 
the Congress on May 9, 1939, under the provisions 
of which the Foreign Services of the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture were consolidated with 
the Foreign Service of the United States under the 
direction and supervision of the Secretary of State. 

Public Resolution No. 23, approved June 21. 
1939. A law authorizing the Seventh International 
Congress for the Rheumatic Diseases to be held in 
the United States and an appropriation therefor. 

Public Resolution No. 36, approved August 4. 
1939. A law to provide for the adjudication (by a 
Commissioner) of claims of American nationals 
against the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 

Public Resolution No. 43, approved August 7, 
1939. A law authorizing the Government of the 
United States to participate in an International Ex- 
hibition of Polar Exploration at Bergen, Norway, 
and an appropriation therefor. 

Public Resolution No. 44, approved August 7, 
1939. A law authorizing the twenty-fourth session 
of the International Statistical Institute to be held 
in the United States and an appropriation therefor. 

Treaties Ratified 

Convention with Panama regarding the Construc- 
tion of a Trans-Isthmian Highway, ratified by Sen- 
ate July 25, 1939. 

General Treaty with Panama, ratified by Senate 
July 25, 1939. 

Regional Radio Convention of Central America. 
Panama, and the Canal Zone, ratified 7-21-39. 

General Radio Regulations, Revision of Cairo, 
1938, ratified by Senate July 21, 1939. 

Extradition Treaty with Liberia, ratified 8-1-39. 

Extradition Treaty with Monaco, ratified 8-1-39. 

Convention with Finland Regulating Military Ob- 
ligations in Certain Cases of Double Nationality, 
ratified by Senate August 1, 1939. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Iraq. 
ratified by Senate August 1, 1939. 

Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 
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with. Liberia, ratified by Senate August 1, 1939. 

Consular Convention with Liberia, ratified by 
Senate August 1, 1939. 

Double Income Taxation Convention with Sweden, 
ratified by Senate August 2, 1939. 

Convention on Interchange of Publications. (In- 
ter-American ), ratified by Senate August 1, 1939. 


Private Laws 


Private No. 28, approved April 20, 1939. An act 
granting one year’s salary to the widow of Damon 
C. Woods, late American Foreign Service officer. 

Private No. 29, approved April 20, 1939. An act 
granting one year’s salary to the widow of Thomas 
H. Bevan, late American Foreign Service officer. 

Private No. 61, approved June 20, 1939. An act 
granting one year’s salary to the widow of Robert 
C. McCloud, late American Foreign Service officer. 

Private No. 62, approved June 20, 1939. An act 
granting one year’s salary to the widow of William 
E. Beitz, late American Foreign Service officer. 

Private No. 63, approved June 20, 1939. An act 
granting one year’s salary to the widow of Prentiss 
B. Gilbert, late American Foreign Service officer. 


WHEN EAST GOES WEST—THE PLAINT 
OF A NAVY WIFE 


By OnE or THEM 


We spent our mex while we had it, \ 

And it brought us a lot of fun. i 

But now we're packing our trunk and all as rm 
our junk 

For our cruise is over and done. 

There is a camphor-chest and a chow-bench, 

And lamps from a temple fair, 

And a Japanese screen in gold and green 

But, | haven't a thing to wear! 


I've a lacquer table from Kobe. 

And a banquet cloth from Chefoo, 
Some Hankow brass, and Peking glass 
And a Chinese rug or two. 

There’s a pina set from Manila 

And crystal sets that are rare, 


“55 WALL STREET” 


And a satsuma dish and a pewter fish 72 branches in Gooner New You, 70 
But I haven’t a thing to wear! overseas offices in 25 countries and 

correspondent banks in every com- 
My stateside suit once so stylish, ‘ally id 
Is mothy, mildew and tight. mercially important city in the world. 


And the words that I use when I wear 


Chinese shoes THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Mrs. Post wouldn’t pass as polite. OF NEW YORK 

My hat bears no slightest resemblence 

To the picture in Vogue that I planned. . 

And that Pekinese vermine—I purchased 
for ermine. 

I hope it is dark when we land! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“Your personal representative throughout the world” 


— | \ N > 
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NEWS FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 551) 


ding trip by motor in Maine. 
On August 28, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor reported for duty in 
connection with the work of 
establishing the Special Di- 
vision, and on September 5 
he went on a temporary de- 
tail in the Secretary’s office. 


% % 


Norris S. Haselton, until 
recently Vice Consul at Man- 
chester. arrived in New York 
City on the S.S. Washington 
on August 31. Mrs. Haselton 
and their child followed him on the S.S. Roosevelt 
on September 4. Mr. Haselton visited the Depart- 
ment on September 1, before proceeding two days 
later to Harvard University to enter upon a one- 
year study detail. 


N. S. Haselton 


% 


George Wadsworth, Con- 
sul General ai Jerusalem, ar- 
rived in New York City on 
the S.S. Manhattan on Au- 
gust 17 from Havre. He vis- 
ited the Department on Au- 
gust 23 and planned to spend 
a month in Buffalo before 
returning to Washington and 
sailing for his post on Octo- 
ber 4. 

Leo D. Sturgeon, F. S. O. 
on duty in the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, was 
assigned to serve as an Assistant to the Counselor 
and was charged with assisting in the formulation 
of policy and with unifying and coordinating action 
within the Department on international aspects of 
fisheries problems. A Department order to this ef- 
fect was issued on July 27. 


Geo. Wadsworth 


* * % 


G. Frederick Reinhardt concluded a six weeks’ 
Russian study detail at Harvard University in mid- 
August and was on a temporary detail in the Divi- 
sion of European Affairs prior to sailing from New 
York City on September 22 via Plymouth, Bergen. 
Stockholm and Helsinski for Tallinn, where he will 
serve as Third Secretary and Vice Consul. 


* 
Carl A. Fisher concluded a similar detail at Har- 
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vard and a temporary detail in the same Division 
before sailing with Mr. Reinhardt by the same route 
to his new post at Moscow, where he will serve as 
Second Secretary and Consul. 


% % % 


Cyril L. F. Thiel, Consul at Habana, visited the 
Department for several days, beginning September 
12, upon arrival by motor from Miami en route 
from his post on home leave. He joined his mother 
and sister for an extensive tour of New England. 
and planned to spend the latter part of his leave in 
Chicago before returning to Habana in mid-Novem- 
ber. 

* 


S. Roger Tyler, Jr., Vice Consul at Mexico City. 
registered at the Department on August 30 and 
planned to have left to return to his post in earl) 
September. 


Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Consul and Second Sec- 
retary at Baghdad, arrived 
in New York on August 
10 on the S.S. Normandie. 
after a trip through Iran. 
Russia and northern Europe. 
He arrived in Washington on 
August 16 and proceeded to 
his home at Tecumseh, Mich- 
igan, for a brief visit before 
entering upon a temporary 
detail in the Division of In- 
ternational Conferences on 
September 5. 
% % 

J. Loder Park, until re- 
cently Consul at Beirut, accompanied by Mrs. Park. 
arrived in New York City on July 26 on the S.S. 
Exorchorda. They spent almost two weeks in Wash- 


ington before leaving for their new post at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 


J. C. Satterthwaite 


Rollin R. Winslow, until 
recently Consul at Rio de 
Janeiro, arrived in New 
York City on August 26 on 
the S.S. Uruguay. He visited 
the Department and_ then 
proceeded to Lynchburg, 
Virginia, to spend leave be- 
fore proceeding to his new 
post at Quebec. 


R. R. Winslow 
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THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE INVITES YOU 


to tell the timely story of your travel observations as a Foreign Service Officer 


accounts of 
travel experiences and observa- 
tions — and photographs that 
illustrate the geographic back- 
ground of countries in the news 
—are used by The Magazine 
to provide informative articles 
for its million reader-families. 
As a traveler and keen observer, 
you could help the cause of 
education by preparing such 
material for the NATIONAL 
Greocrapuic. Liberal payment 
is made for all narratives and 
pictures accepted. Before writ- 
ing a manuscript it is advisable 
that you send the editor a brief 
outline of your proposed article. 


Right: Brazilian panorama, in- 
cluding Rio, Botafogo Bay, and 
Sugar Loaf, photographed for THE 
GEOGRAPHIC by W. Robert Moore. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, Gilbert 


“Grosvenor, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor-—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Charles A. Bay, Consul and Second Secretary at 
Tegucigalpa, arrived in New York City in late Au- 
gust on the S.S. President Harding. Mr. Bay vis- 
ited the Department immediately after his arrival, 
staying in Washington two or three days, and then 
proceeded to Philadelphia, where he planned to 
spend most of his leave before returning to his post. 
He was to have been joined at Philadelphia by Mrs. 
Bay and their two children, who were due to have 
arrived in New York City in early September from 
the Netherlands. 

% 

Dale W. Maher, Second Secretary and Consul at 
Budapest, arrived in New York City on August 17 
on the S.S. Vulcania. He visited the Department on 
August 22 and planned to spend most of his leave 
at his sister’s home in Los Angeles, leaving for 
Budapest at the end of September. 

James Hugh Keeley, Jr., Consul at Salonika, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Keeley and their three sons, ar- 
rived in New York City on the S.S. Exorchorda on 
July 26. After taking part of his home leave, Mr. 
Keeley reported for temporary duty on August 25 
in the Division of Near Eastern Affairs. 


Special Division 


Thirteen Foreign Service Officers have been de- 
tailed to serve with the recently-created Special Di- 
vision which is handling the special problems grow- 
ing out of the repatriation of American citizens now 
in Europe, the representation of the interests of 
other governments which are and may be entrusted 
to this Government, and such other special prob- 
lems which from time to time may be assigned to 
it. The Division is headed by former Ambassador 
Breckinridge Long, who is assisted by Hugh R. 
Wilson, until recently Ambassador to Germany. 
George L. Brandt, Foreign Service Officer, was 
transferred from the Visa Division and designated 
as Administrative Officer of the Division. 

The twelve other Foreign Service Officers were on 
home leave and received orders to report imme- 
diately. They were: Gilson G. Blake, Jr., Consul at 
Rome, who arrived at New York City with Mrs. 
Blake from their post on the S.S. Queen Mary on 
August 22. Mrs. Blake has remained temporarily in 


Baltimore. 
* * 


William H. Beach, Consul at Antwerp, who ar- 
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A WORLD-WIDE 


SELLING ORGANIZATION 


Wards Products are in steady demand 
the world over. And no wonder! 


Advanced engineering and painstak- 
ing research insure products of un- 
usual quality. Mass production and 
mass distribution assure the mainte- 
nance of prices that are highly com- 
petitive. 


Hence Wards leadership in the auto- 
motive, electrical and mechanical 
specialty fields. Users of Wards Air- 
line Radios are now running into the 
second million. Sales of Wards River- 
side Tires have now exceeded the 
25,000,000 mark. The demand for 
Wards refrigerators, washers, vacu- 
um cleaners, power plants, paints, 
tools and automotive equipment is 
steady and consistent. 


Distributors interested in securing 
exclusive franchise for the distribu- 
tion of Wards Products should write 
immediately to the Factory Export 
Division. Franchises are still avail- 
able in a number of territories. 


Wards Specialties are sold abroad 
through Distributors and 
Dealers ONLY 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Established 1872 
FACTORY EXPORT DIVISION 
618 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Cables — Thornward = 


Visitors from abroad cordially invited to Chicago Headquarters 


rived at New York City with Mrs. Beach from their 
post in August on the 8.S. Westernland. They pro- 
ceeded to the home of Mrs. Beach’s parents at 
Pocomoke, Maryland, and spent leave until Mr. 
Beach reported here for duty. 


Cecil B. Lyon, Third Secretary at Santiago, who 
had proceeded to the United States by plane from 
his post via Buenos Aires and Rio, arriving at Bos- 
ton on August 26 and joining Mrs. Lyon and their 
children at the home of his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, Ambassador and Mrs. Joseph C. 
Grew, at Hancock, New Hampshire. 


% 


Sidney E. O'Donoghue, Second Secretary at 
Habana, who was on home leave, having proceeded 
to the United States by plane from his post in mid- 
August to join Mrs. O'Donoghue and their children. 
who had preceded him in June and were at Norfolk, 
Connecticut. 


% % % 


Donal F. McGonigal, Vice Consul at Amsterdam. 
who was on home leave following his arrival at New 
York City on August 12 on the $.S. President Hard- 
ing, joining Mrs. McGonigal, who had preceded him 
in April. 


* % 


John F. Huddleston, Consul at Dresden, who was 
on home leave following his arrival in the United 
States from his post in July. He previously had 
planned to sail from New York City for Dresden in 
late September. 


% % 


Andrew B. Foster. Vice Consul and Third Secre- 
tary at Athens, who was on home leave in New 
Hampshire, where he had gone in mid-August upon 
expiration of a month’s temporary detail in the Visa 
Division. 

* % 

James H. Wright, Consul and Third Secretary at 
Bogota, who was on home leave following his ar- 
rival, with Mrs. Wright, at New York City on July 
18. They had been spending the greater part of 
their leave at Chillicothe, Missouri, and had planned 
to return to Bogota in late September. 


* 


Paul C. Squire, Consul at Venice, who had been 
spending leave in Boston. 


George M. Graves, until recently Consul at Vigo. 
who had been spending home leave in New Eng- 
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land following his arrival from Vigo and prepara- 
tory to his proposed departure from New York City 
in September for his new post at Colombo. 


% % % 


Monroe B. Hall, Consul at Shanghai, who was on 
home leave from his post. 


% 


Francis B. Stevens, until recently Third Secretary 
at Pretoria, who was on home leave, which he had 
been spending with Mrs. Stevens principally in 
Washington. 


William P. Cochran, Jr., reported for duty in the 
Division following a six weeks’ Russian study detail 
at Harvard University. 


A POLITICAL BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 555) 


them that “Telephone calls that rout McDermott 
and his aides out of bed in the small hours of the 
morning are customary and accepted as a matter 
of course.” (Page 150.) Incidentally, Mr. Hulen 
allows it to be known that the correspondents can 
interpret solemn official statements without (tech- 
nically offending lése majeste. 

“Another incident equally enjoyed concerned a note Sec- 
retary Hughes sent to Japan on the status of the mandated 
island of Yap. When the text was made public Secretary 
Hughes insisted that it was not a sharp note. Many cor- 
respondents felt it severe but were willing to take the Sec- 
retary of State at his word. If it were not sharp, well and 
good but obviously, they reasoned, if it were not sharp, then 
it must be blunt. They so described it in their despatches 
and thus sustained their own interpretation, and technically 
that of the Secretary of State.” (Page 139). 

Other interesting subjects discussed in the book 
are “The Chiefs of Mission Abroad” (Chapter VI), 
“Influences in the Shaping of Policy” (Chapter 
VII), “Maintaining Contact Abroad” (Chapter X), 
and its companion chapter ( XI). “Maintaining Con- 
tact at Home.” A chapter (XII) entitled “One Day 
in the Department” gives a graphic description of 
the diplomatic aspects of the Panay incident. There 
are also chapters on “Relations with the Army and 
Navy” (XV), “Relations with Other Departments” 
(XVI), and “International Conferences and Or- 
ganizations” (XVII). 


Inside the Department of State will be read with 
appreciation and understanding by those who are 
on the inside. It may be added that Foreign Ser- 
vice officers now on duty in the field who will in 


It’s The First—The Only Portable 
Typewriter With 


MAGIC MARGIN 


Try it! You'll be amazed. This New Royal is so far 
ahead of other portables that calling it a portable is like 
referring to a motor car as a “horseless carriage.” 


Touch a tiny lever—and you’re off to a flying start— 
thanks to MAGIC Margin! You’ll set your margins 
in one-third the time it takes on ordinary machines. 
This improvement, a tremendous success on the famous 
Easy-Writing Royal for the office, is the most sensational 
ever presented on a typewriter. Only Royal has it! 


Now touch the Locked Segment SHIFT FREEDOM Key 
—type some capitals. There’s no float—-no flutter to 
tire your eyes. And how “cushiony” this New Royal feels 
—because of Royal’s SHOCK ABSORBERS! 


Here for the first time is a modern portable — with 
MAGIC Margin—plus other “big machine” features! 


The New Royal is the portable for young and old—for 
beginners and experienced typists—for people who like 
to do things quickly and well. Stop in at the nearest 
Royal dealer’s store today. Give yourself a real thrill. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Washington, D. C., 839 17 Street, N. W. 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


THE NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 


MADE BY ROYAL—WORLD’S LARGEST COMPANY DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THE MANUFACTURE OF TYPEWRITERS 
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The Allies’ Inn, 1703 New York Ave., 
one short block from the White House 
and near many nationally interesting 
buildings. Offers delicious food and 
delightful surroundings, which have 
earned for it a national reputation. In 
season a charming garden adds to the 
pleasure of dining. Cafeteria service; 
7:30 to 9:15 a.m., 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
and 4:45 to 7:30 p.m. On Sundays and 
holidays 12:30 to 7:45 p.m. continuous- 
ly. Attractive guest rooms. 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FINE FRUITS FROM CALIFORNIA 


Let Canoga Farms take care of your Christmas cbligations for you. 


Send your friends in the U. S. 
delicious California fruits for 
Christmas. 


I ship direct to loved ones, ex- 
press prepaid anywhere in the 
U. Christmas card will 
be enclosed bearing your name. 


*~You save customs worries and 
duty. 

On orders for foreign delivery 
add l4e per Ib. For shipments 
to U. S. possessions add 10¢ 


per lb. 


PACKED IN REDWOOD BOXES 


5 Ib. Box Figs and Dates... $2.35 
5 * Candied Fruits ................. 3.56 
AN Fralt 28 
10 ** ** Assorted Dried Fruits ... 4.50 
9 ** ** Treasure Chest (shown 
9 “ ‘* 3 Drawer Luxury Chest. 6.50 
4'2 ‘* Basket Candied Fruits... 4.00 
Assorted Dates 3.00 
Large Basket fresh California Fruits. 5.00 
Gallon Barrel Spiced Figs............... 4.50 


_ CANOGA FARMS, BOX 7, ENCINO, CALIF. 
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due course be assigned to the Department will find 
the book of particular value. — 


C. W. 


Diptomacy, by Harold Nicolson. London, Thorn- 
ton Butterworth, Ltd., 1939. 256 pages. Price, 5 
shillings. 

Harold Nicolson has contributed a work on di- 
plomacy which should appeal ‘to students of this 
subject. It is brief, concise and well written, in- 
teresting, instructive and not too didactic. Funda- 
mentals and facts of theory and practice of diplo- 
macy are entertainingly discussed with the well 
phrased comment of the experienced author with 
his clear and trained thought and reasoning. The 
purpose of his monograph, he says, is “to describe, 
in simple but precise forms, what diplomacy is and 
what it is not.” He tells us “diplomacy is neither 
the invention or the pastime of some particular 
political system, but it is an essential element in any 
reasonable relation between man and man and be- 
tween nation and nation.” 

Origins of organized diplomacy are traced and 
after a short history of the development of diplo- 
matic theory, the author explains the transition 
from old diplomacy to the new. He differs with 
Cambon and feels that the transition “is due, less 
to ethical standards than to a shift in the center 
of power.” He adds: “the old diplomatist has been 
frequently ridiculed and at times abused and is rep- 
resented sometimes as a man of infinite cunning 
and sometimes as a dotard of incredible inepitude. 
The professional diplomatist does, it must be ad- 
mitted, acquire a habit of conventional suavity 
which is sometimes irritating. Yet, he also acquires, 
during the course of his experience, many estimable 
qualities.” 

In Types of European Diplomacy the author gives 
us the benefit of the insight of the experienced ob- 
server. He discusses briefly (almost too briefly) 
the underlying philosophies governing the foreign 
policies of the principal European powers, respec- 
tively, and he packs a great deal into his condensa- 
tion. It is well conceived and it would be difficult 
to find a better short survey of this sort. Some of 
it is particularly timely and gains power by apt- 
ness. Policies of different nations are discussed only 
in so far as they affect the methods by which they 
are carried out. 

Recent Changes in Diplomatic Practice comprise 
mostly post-war innovations. The increased im- 
portance of commerce and of the press he attributes 
as the main causes of these changes. 

A chapter is devoted to the ideal diplomatist and 
the following are the qualities expected: truth, ac- 
curacy, calm, patience, good temper, modesty and 
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loyalty. The author says “in case the reader objects 
that I have forgotten intelligence, knowledge, dis- 
cernment, prudence, hospitality, charm, industry, 
courage and even tact, I have not forgotten them. 
I have taken them for granted.” It is a good chap- 
ter. “Opinions have differed,” he says, “on the 
question whether intelligence or character, cunning 
or probity are the more effective instruments of 
diplomacy.” Several early writers and some mod- 
ern ones have discussed this subject one way or an- 
other, but not since Monsieur de Calliéres have we 
had such a definite outline of what constitutes a 
diplomatist, especially a negotiator. It is therefore 
not strange that Mr. Nicolson quotes Calliéres. 

There are those who still believe, and will con- 
tinue to believe, that diplomacy is founded on de- 
ception and dishonest methods. There is much to 
befuddle the public mind on the subject, in theory 
and practice. Nevertheless, Mr. Nicolson devotes 
constructive thought to this matter. While he will 
hardly influence greatly the public mind, it is hoped 
he may influence negotiators. 

Points and rules of procedure are examined, in- 
cluding those “which have survived the vicissitudes 
of the last hundred years which are still recog- 
nized by civilized governments as being those most 
conducive to orderly diplomatic intercourse.” 

Dangers to which democratic diplomacy is ex- 
posed include the irresponsibility of the sovereign 
people, delay, imprecision and the hasty generaliza- 
tions of the untrained observer and tourist. The 
author considers democratic diplomacy as “infinite- 
ly preferable to any other system, even in its pres- 
ent confused state, but it just has not as yet found 
its own formula.” Time-lag, he finds, is a serious 
disadvantage. The distinction between policy and 
negotiation is well drawn and he hopes the im- 
portance of this distinction will be realized more 
generally. 

There is a brief glossary of diplomatic phrases. 
but this stamps the work as a textbook. It is in- 
formative to the uninitiated but rudimentary to the 
trained officer. 

It is difficult to write on diplomacy in any case. 
and particularly without straying all over the place. 
due to the way international law, privileges and 
immunities and other ramifications divert writers 
but one can notice Mr. Nicolson’s determination to 
condense and not to wander off into overlapping 
studies. He takes a precise definition of diplomacy 
to avoid doing this, and his continuity is good. 

International law is mentioned only where it ad- 
— diplomatic theory or affects diplomats di- 
rectly. 


B. Younc. 


TODAY IT’S STILL 


First 


Service 


Its Kind! 


Socony-Vacuum 


The first complete lubrica- 
tion service ever offered is 
preferred today in leading 
plants of more than 100 
industries because it's 
BACKED BY 72 YEARS OF 
LUBRICATION EXPERIENCE 


HE MAKERS of Gargoyle Industrial 
Lubricants were the first to recognize 
that “Correct Lubrication” meant more 
than just good oil... the first to establish a 
special engineering staff to work with plant 
men on individual problems...to help them 
apply oils in the right way! 
Today, Socony-Vacuum’s Engineering Serv- 
iceis by far the most popular in the oil industry! 
It’s popular because it’s practical! Based 
on Socony- Vacuum’s 72 years’ experience, 
it has proved time and time again that it 
helps cut costs and increase plant efficiency. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Inc. 
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STAFF OF COMBINED OFFICE, BUCHAREST 


Seated: Scotten, Huston, Major Ratay,* Hibbard, Minister Gunther, Col. Villaret,* Commercial Attaché Rich- 


ardson,** Mills. 


Standing, first row: Miss Oprita, Christea, Miss Poncet, Mrs. Fritz, Mrs. Gheorghiu,* Miss 


Nabokoff, Mrs. Burnea, Miss Cherdu, Mrs. Davidescu,** Miss Lazarovici, Miss Saxe, Messengers Langa, Alex- 


andru, Loghin,** Carol and Pusea. 
*Staif of military attaché. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 553) 


JOHANNESBURG 


The last few months have brought very little of 
news value in South Africa. Arrivals and depart- 
ures have been the principal events. Consul Na- 
thaniel Lancaster, Jr. passed through Capetown and 
Durban en route to his new post at Lourenco Mar- 
quez; Vice Consul Waldo E. Bailey, of Nairobi, 
also visited South Africa in going to the United 
States on leave, and Vice Consul Lampton Berry. 
of Durban, has returned from home leave, during 
the course of which he passed the oral examina- 
tion and entered the career service. 

The official American population of Johannes- 
burg has reached an all-time high with the arrival 
of Vice Consul W. Stratton Anderson and Trade 
Commissioner William P. Wright with his wife and 
daughter. 

Independence Day was celebrated in South Africa 
by receptions given by the Minister and Mrs. Keena 
at Capetown, Consul General and Mrs. Russell at 
Johannesburg, Consul and Mrs. Brooks at Durban 
and Consul and Mrs. Richardson at Port Eliza- 
beth. 

Consul John Corrigan, of Durban, has been ab- 
sent on home leave since March, and the Consulate 
has been alternately in charge of Consuls Brooks 
and Acly from Johannesburg during his absence. 

R. Austin ACLey. 
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Standing, back row: Oprita, Hlovachek,* Rad, Burnea, Wertler, Peltzer, 
Goodridge, Mantsch, Galfi.** 


of commercial attaché, 


TOKYO 


A number of officers from posts in China visit- 
ed Japan last month on local leave. Mr. Frank 
P. Lockhart, Counsellor of Embassy at Peiping. 
made a hurried trip to see off his daughter who is 
returning to the United States and to meet his son, 
who had just come out from school. Mr. H. Mer- 
rell Benninghoff, Second Secretary of Embassy, 
at Peiping, also visited the Japanese capital on a 
courier trip, spending some days in Tokyo with 
his father, who is an old resident of Japan and 
also sojourning in Karuizawa for a few days dur- 
ing the worst of the Tokyo heat wave. Mr. Horace 
H. Smith, American Consul at Shanghai, came up 
to the capital between ships on what has become 
apparently an annual Japan-China circular tour. 
Mr. Charles A. Cooper, American Vice Consul at 
Shanghai, and temporarily on duty at Nanking, un- 
expectedly appeared in Tokyo after a lapse of al- 
most two years to renew acquaintance with many 
friends acquired during his four year assignment 
here before. Mr. Monroe B. Hall, Consul at 
Shanghai, is scheduled to pass through Japan short- 
ly on home leave in the United States. Mr. Max 
W. Schmidt, Third Secretary of Embassy, arrived 
on the S.S. President Coolidge on July 15, 1939, to 
resume his duties at the Embassy after a ninety 
days’ sojourn at his home in Arkansas. Mr. David 
Thomasson, recently assigned as Vice Consul at 
Tokyo, has arrived. 

Frank A. ScHULER, JR. 
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PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC 
SHIPS 


(Continued from page 547) 


grave-mounds where they were found had been 
looted at some earlier period. Many grave-goods 
which had been buried with the vessels or their 
oceupants had been stolen. Since the ships are be- 
lieved to have been buried during the ninth century 
the opportunities for looting were many. 

For a generation or more after its discovery, the 
Gokstad ship was the most noteworthy archeological 
find in Norway and, like the Tune ship, was saved 
from complete destruction by having been buried 
in blue clay. The ship was found with its bow 
pointing to the sea and the burial chamber was con- 
structed from timber specially carried to the site. 
The mast had been cut off to the height of the cham- 
ber which contained, in all probability, the remains 
of a king who had been laid on his bed. dressed in 
his best clothes and with all his weapons. When 
excavated, this ship was in a fair state of preserva- 
tion but due to drying, the planking became warped 
and parts of the stem and stern post and of the mid- 
ship section were missing as well as the whole of 
the uppermost row of planking. Certain new wood 
had to be used in rebuilding the vessel after its trans- 
fer to its present location. To show distinctly what 
is the original and what has been added in recon- 
struction, the new materials have been given a light- 
er tone than the almost black of the original. The 
removal of the ship to Oslo from where it was found 
presented great difficulties and the only possible 
solution at the time was to saw the ship in two. The 
two sections were then transported to the sea and 
towed to Oslo on a large barge. 

The Gokstad ship was intended for both rowing 
and sailing and fitted for 32 oars set in the four- 
teenth row of planking. When under sail, the oar- 
holes were closed by means of shutters. The two 
uppermost rows of planking served as a breakwater 
or protecting rail. About amidships there is an oak 
beam to strengthen the part in which the mast was 
stepped and above this there is a large oak block 
over the cross-beams. This is carved in the shape of 
a fish tail at both sides and through a large hole in 
this the mast was stepped into a groove in the lowest 
beam. When the mast was stepped, the open part 
of the hole was closed by means of a large oak plug. 
When this was removed the opening was large 
enough to permit the mast being lowered toward the 
stern. 

On the Gokstad ship there was a rack for 64 
round shields along the gunwale. The shields found 
with this ship provided the first examples of the 
Viking age shield. They were made of fir and were 
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94 centimeters in diameter. The boss was fixed in 
the center of the front while a comparatively solid 
wooden rib ran across the back and also served as 
a handle. Around the edge was a leather mount 
which held the shield together. The shields were 
lashed to rectangular openings in such a manner 
that they overlapped one another and were painted 
alternately yellow and black. 


The decorated bronze fittings on the Gokstad ship 
indicate that the burial must have’ taken place about 
900 A. D. There was probably a period of fifty 
years between the building of the Gokstad and Ose- 
berg ships, the latter being the older. The differ- 
ences in construction methods denote a definite ad- 
vance in building technique. Professor Brogger 
considers that the Gokstad ship was, on the whole, a 
normal big ship of the Viking era. An exact dupli- 
cate crossed the Atlantic from Bergen in 1893. 


The Oseberg ship. with the exceptions noted, is 
generally similar to the vessel just described. It is 
by far, of course, the most perfect example of the 
three which have been preserved. When found, the 
Oseberg ship was moored to a large stone by means 
of a hawser running from the stem. The Gokstad 
ship was found near Sandefjord which is now the 
most important base for the Norwegian whaling 
industry while the Oseberg vessel was located near 
Tonsberg, still an important shipping center. The 
close connection between the sea and Norwegian 
progress may be noted from the fact that where the 
Vikings once based men still go down to the sea in 
ships. It is fitting, consequently, that in Norway 
should be found the outstanding example of ship 
preservation. 

In the fore-part of the Oseberg ship a quantity of 
ship’s equipment was found. This included oars. 
hailing vessels. pails, nails, ete. An iron anchor. 
1.02 meters long, with a movable ring attached at 
each end and an oak stock 2.28 meters long, as well 
as a gangplank made of a pine plank 6.90 meters 
long with 23 elevated steps, were also found. 

The Oseberg ship was built entirely of oak and 
the timbers were so well preserved that it was pos- 
sible to steam and bend them back to their original 
shapes although the subsidence of the mound which 
covered the ship had broken its bottom. The ship 
was rebuilt from the old parts and at least two-thirds 
of the old rivets were used. The figurehead is ac- 
tually a replica but otherwise all of the original 
material is in place. There is evidence that the 
mast-partner in the Oseberg ship was too slender. 
Two iron bands are fastened across the block on the 
foreside of the mast. These bands were added a 
long time after the ship was built to repair some 
dangerous crack which had appeared in the mast- 
partner. 
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Both the stem and stern post of the Oseberg ship 
are richly carved in relief with representations of 
animals. The figurehead represents a_ serpent’s 
head. 

The remaining ship, the Tune, has not been re- 
stored. It is exhibited as found thus giving an ex- 
cellent idea of the difficulties encountered by the 
men who reconstructed the other two ships. ‘lo 
illustrate these difficulties it may be mentioned that 
one of the sledges found with the Oseberg ship was 
in 1,068 fragments. Each of these was boiled in 
alum. then dried and impregnated with linseed oil. 
The restoration of the sledge alone occupied more 
than a year. 

We cannot expect our large naval vessels to be 
preserved in precisely the same manner that the 
Norwegians are keeping the existing examples of 
Viking shipbuilding art. There have, however. been 
a number of suggestions as to the policy which we 
should follow. Some have wanted the vessels con- 
centrated at Annapolis where they would be avail- 
able to large numbers of visitors to the Naval Acad- 
emy and an inspiration to the midshipmen. Others 
desire them to be distributed to appropriate cities 
throughout the country. What the final disposition 
will be is not, as yet, known but a story in the Vew 
York Herald Tribune for April 30, 1939, reports 
the intention to ask Congress for funds to begin a 
naval museum at Washington in front of which 
certain of the historic ships would be moored. This 
plan has been in the formative stage for some years 
and material for the museum has been being sys- 
tematically gathered since the organization of the 
Naval Historical Foundation in 1926. The spirit 
which prompted the Norwegians to preserve their 
Viking ships is one which we may well follow before 
our famous old ships have deteriorated to the point 
where restoration will be impracticable. The open- 
ing in June of the Naval Academy Museum and the 
prospect of a larger depository at Washington indi- 
cates that we are coming to better appreciate the in- 
spirational value of our historical naval material. 


American Consuls, 
Shanghai, China. 
SIRS: 

I humbly beg to appoint myself an honorable can- 
didate of clerk in your royal office. I devotedly beg 
to be clerk to you, and I determine myself to be 
honesty in the work when you will appoint me. For 
I am enormous when I make arithmetic. 

Hoping, dear Sir, that you will satisfy my curios- 
ity. for I brook no delay. Please let me receive a 
reply this afternoon either by correspondence or 
personally. 

Yours truly, 
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OUR NAVY NOW AND IN 
PROSPECT 


(Continued from page 535) 

We lead all nations in number of heavy cruis- 
ers but trail Great Britain and Japan in the light 
cruisers. 

The destroyer, fleetest of all seagoing naval 
types has a speed of over 35 knots or 40 miles 
per hour. Its primary weapon is the torpedo but 
it is also provided with five inch dual purpose 
guns and carries depth charges for anti-subma- 
rine use. It is a very versatile type. being well 
adapted for convoy escort and for screening, 
scouting, and search missions. In a major fleet 
battle groups of destroyers are used to make swift 
torpedo attacks on groups of larger ships. 

With 55 underage destroyers, our fleet has 
fewer than any naval power except Germany. As 
a result of this situation we have retained in ser- 
vice 66 overage destroyers giving us a total in 
commission of 121. Out of comission but ca- 
pable of being put back into service in emergency 
are 110 more overage ships giving a total avail- 
able for war use of 231. 

It is interesting to recall that upon our entrance 
into the World War we had only 52 destroyers 
and that we immediately embarked upon the great- 
est destroyer building program in history. Two 
hundred and seventy-five ships of this type were 
ordered and the utmost effort was made to speed 
their construction. An all time record was made 
when the USS Reid was commissioned 56 days 
after its keel was laid in the Squantum plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. But despite all that could 
be done only 44 new destroyers could be added 
to the fleet before the armistice on November 11. 
1918. Of this 44 only 22 had been started dur- 
ing the War, and only 12 of the 22 were com- 
pleted in time to engage in war duty. This is an 
eloquent example of the futility of depending on 
building naval vessels after a conflict is immi- 
nent. We urgently needed 275 destroyers and 
we could produce only 24. Even the Eagle boats 
which Mr. Ford exerted such great effort to pro- 
duce rapidly came too late. The largest type of 
craft that could be turned out quickly and in 
quantity was the little 110-foot sub- 
chaser. 

We come now to a consideration of the sub- 
marine. that dreaded war craft which operates un- 
der the water as well as on its surface. The pri- 
mary weapon of this type is the torpedo but for 
surface use against lightly armed ships and _air- 
craft the submarine has a gun mounted on deck. 
Due to its small reserve buoyancy, however, the 
submarine is at a distinct disadvantage in a gun 
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duel. Invisibility is the submarine’s greatest as- 
set and makes it very useful in certain forms of 
scouting and patrol duties. As a raider of com- 
merce we know it best and dread it most. 

The normal useful life of the submarine is thir- 
teen years. Of all navies we have the fewest un- 
derage boats in service, the number being 24 as 
compared to Great Britain’s 44, France’s 76, 
Italy’s 98, Germany’s 50, Russia’s 134, and Ja- 
pan’s 44. Counting our overage boats we have 
a total of 58 in commission and 28 out of com- 
mission but capable of use in emergency. There 
are in all navies about 700 submarines in ser- 
vice and all nations are continuing to build this 
type at a rapid pace. 

Looking at the whole picture, our naval forces 
available abe duty now are in point of numbers 
second only to those of Great Britain and 
stronger than those of any other one nation. The 
battle efficiency of our Fleet and the training and 
morale of our men are in the opinion of Admiral 
Leahy unequalled by any major naval power. 
This is more of a tribute to the men behind the 
guns than to our foresight in providing timely 
replacements for worn out units of our fleet. 

Let us face the facts of our naval rearmament 
program. In 1933 the President allocated $238,- 
000.000 from emergency funds for construction 
of 32 ships. The last of this group was com- 
pleted in 1938. The Congress took action in 1934. 
by the enactment of the Vinson-Trammell Act 
which authorized building up to treaty limits al- 
lowed us. Under this act 94 ships have been laid 
down, 45 of which are in service and 49 of which 
are still building. Urgent needs for auxiliary ves- 
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Official U.S. Navy Photograph 
One of the newest 10,000 ton cruisers, commissioned on August 12, 1938. 


sels was partially provided for in the Act of July 
30, 1937, under which six ships are still building. 
The Naval Expansion Act of May 17, 1938, re- 
ferred to above as the billion dollar program has 
resulted in the addition to the fleet of but two oil 
tankers and they were purchased ready built. 
Thirty-four combatant ships have been laid down 
under this program but the first will not be ready 
for service before 1940. This program will proba- 
bly not be completed earlier than 1944. 

To summarize, we have laid down since 1933 a 
total of 179 new naval vessels of which 89 have 
been completed and 90 are still building. Averag- 
ing over the six year period our shipbuilding in- 
dustry has produced 15 naval vessels per year. The 
rate of completion is increasing slowly as shown 
by the fact that 17 new ships were placed in com- 
mission the past year, but our fleet will not be up 
to authorized strength in underage ships until 1944 
unless we resort to emergency methods. When we 
reach our present goal in underage tonnage we will 
have the following number of underage ships: 

18 battleships 
45 cruisers (or thereabouts) 
150 destroyers 
56 submarines 
8 aircraft carriers 
3,000 airplanes 

Our naval forces are at present maintained in 
strategic concentration on the west coast with the 
following exceptions. Our Asiatic fleet of 36 mis- 
cellaneous ships is based on Manila. The Atlantic: 
Squadron composed of 3 battleships, 1 training ship, 
1 aircraft carrier, 4 heavy cruisers, and 19 destroy- 
ers operates in the Western Atlantic. The Special 
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Service Squadron of two gunboats and two <de- 
stroyers bases on the Canal Zone and cruises in 
Central and South American waters. Our tempo- 
rary European Squadron of one light cruiser and 
two destroyers is normally in Mediterranean ports. 
We maintain shore based submarines at Pearl Har- 
bor, Panama, Canal Zone, and New London, in ad- 
dition to those with the fleet. 

Although the fleet is the sine qua non of sea power 
it is not the only factor. An adequate merchant 
marine, a trained reserve, and strategically located 
bases properly equipped to service the fleet are 
important elements of sea defense. The Maritime 
Commission is fast supplying the deficiencies of 
the merchant marine, having laid down 86 ships 
totalling over 1,000,000 tons. The trained naval 
reserve now numbers 14,060 officers and 41.985 
men. This compares with 977 officers and 12,407 
enlisted militiamen and reserves in service April 

. 1917. In bases we are now deficient. Having 
a one ocean navy with a two ocean coastline it is 
necessary to have adequate base facilities in each 
ocean for the entire fleet. Our dry dock facilities 
are now being expanded on both coasts and in Ha- 
waii. As mentioned above, additional air and sub- 
marine bases are already under construction. But 
our system of bases is still short of fleet needs as 
recommended by the Hepburn and previous boards, 
and a fleet without adequate advanced bases is like 
a watchdog on a short leash. 

The cold facts as set forth show clearly that we 
are on our way to the achievement of a Navy that 
will positively defend this country from aggres- 
sion; protect our commerce and our policies, and 
ensure security for our homeland. May the peace 
be preserved for us in a war-torn world. May the 
ends of American diplomacy ever prevail. But 
should diplomatic negotiations become bankrupt 
and the “first line of peace” break down, then the 
Navy, the first line of defense, will assuredly be 
ready. 


VISITORS 


The following visitors called at the Department 
during the past month: 


August 
A. David Fritzlan, F.S.O. ae School ee 
Malcolm C. Burke, retired - 
Paul Chapin Squire, Ae 
James Hugh Keeley, Jr., Salonika. 
John S. Calvert, Regina _ 
Allen Haden, Buenos" 14 
Robert W. Heingartner, niin. 
June Robinson, Athens 
John Luebsen, Managua __ 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Baghdad _ 16 
G. Frederick Reinhardt, Department... 18 
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TURNER’S 
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David Ti. Botham, 21 
Caldwell Jonnston, Pans 
Charles C. Sidney, Maracaibo - : 22 
Ferdinand L. Mayer, Port-au- Prince _ 22 
Leland W. King, Jr., Rio de Janeiro 23 
Francis B. Stevens, Pretoria 
Rollin R. Winslow, Rio de Janeiro. th ee 
Cecil B. Lyon, 
James “Weight, 28 
William H. Beach, Antwerp 28 
Robert S. McGregor, Jr., Mexico City 28 
Staart Griummon; Tokyo 28 
28 
J. ¥. Van "Wiekel, The Hague 
John Goodyear, Vancouver _. 28 
Leon L. Cowles, F.S.O. Training ‘School 28 
Helen N. Winckel, Tallinn __ 28 
David M. Smythe, FS.O. Training ‘School 
Clifton R. Wharton, Las Palmas 28 
mopert Panama. 28 
Frederick J. Cunningham, Dept. Commerce _...._ 29 
S. Reger Tyler; Jr., Gity 30 
James B. Young, Lisbon ___ 30 
William Belton, F.S.O. Training ‘School 
Samuel H. Ray, Dent. ‘Commerce. . 30 
Theodore J. Hadraba, Dept. Commerce 31 
Norris S. Haselton, Manchester... 
Merle Cochran, Dept. State. 31 


David T. Ray, F.S.0O. Training School 
Lewis C. McCorquodale, Tegucigalpa 
"Boentinger, 
W. Quincey Stanton, Casablanca _ 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, Helsinki 
Nathalie Boyd, Hong Kong 
John Evarts Horner, F.S.0. Training School. 
William H. Cardwell, F.S.0. Training School... 
S. Reid Thompson, Cardiff 
Howard Donovan, Bombay 
Outerbridge Horsey, F.S.O. ‘Training ‘School 
George Graves, Vigo 

Margaret Jones, Hamburg _.. 
Vernon L. Fluharty, Ciudad Juarez 
William L. Krieg, Stuttgart 
G. Lybrook West, Jr., Windsor 
Owen L. Dawson, Shanghai 
Hatett: Stockhom) 
Winthrop R. Scott, Caracas 
Eldridge Durbrow, Naples 
John H. E. McAndrews, 
Alfsen, Dept: Gommiereé 
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Here’s wise counsel for 
any Consul... (or any 
Minister or Ambassa- 
dor for that matter!) ... be sure of distinguished 
foreign “service” by serving SCHENLEY’S 
Golden Wedding, Rye or Bourbon. Products of the 
renowned Pennsylvania and Kentucky distilleries 
famous for flavor for fifty years ... Golden Wedding 
is light in body as is preferred by Americans living 
abroad. When it’s time to be a “good neighbor,” 
Americans the world over turn to SCHENLEY’S 
Golden Wedding. It’s Good Taste...in any language! 


The whiskey advertised herewith is intended only for export distribution in Bond. ETEleTsi I 1 
SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORP., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N. Y. = 2 NO PEE 
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CAMERICAN RYE OF BOURBON WHISKEY 


Home—to America 


Why is it that so many members of the 
American Foreign Service choose The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria for their New York home? 
Perhaps it is Waldorf rooms . . . serene, 
comfortable, faultlessly appointed. 

Or Waldorf restaurants . .. with their gay 
music and spirited entertainment . . . with 
menus which include so many favorite dishes. 

Or Waldorf convenience . . . with the 
smart world of New York, the shops, 


clubs, theatres, within easy strolling distance. 

Or perhaps it is simply that The Waldorf, 
one of the truly great hotels of the world... 
cosmopolitan, urbane . . . is still able to be- 
stow hospitality in the American way... 
the home way. 

Whatever the reason, The Waldorf is 
proud to extend special courtesies and a 
Diplomatic Discount of 25% to active mem- 
bers of the American Foreign Service. 


Services of the information Bureau and Special Interpreters 
from our Foreign Department are available to all guests. 


THE WALDORE-ASTORIA 


Park Avenue « 49th to 50th ¢ New York 


